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- 8 Tre: Dixon name on men’s fine shoes in the thrifty-price 


racket is one to reckon with . . . to build business on! 
You can be first in your trading area—if you don’t wait!—to 
cash in on the quality in the shoes and the value in the price. 
Dixon Dependable Shoes are a division of the Freeman Shoe 
Corporation. The Dixon plant at Dixon, IIl., has been com- 
pletely re-equipped to do a typical Freeman job of better 
shoe-making for the money—with the Freeman organization 
supplying advanced styling and expert supervision of a highly 
trained force of veteran shoe men. 
Make a date with Dixon to see this up-and-coming line. 
Write now for a first call on the first trip—get your name on 
our mailing list. Address Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wis. 
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BB OSTON last week staged its 
Eleventh National Conference on 
Distribution. The best brains in 
retailing, from all parts of the 
world, come to these meetings. They 
are the outcome of far-sighted re- 
tailers in Boston, who gave encour- 
agement to Secretary Bloomfield to 
broaden the scope of the retail di- 
vision of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Gordon McNeil of Thayer-Mc- 
Neil, one of the sponsors of the Con- 
ference, has played a prominent 
part in its development. Ward Mel- 
ville, president of the Melville Shoe 
Corporation, was Chairman of the 


second day’s session. Many shoe 
men present have not missed a Con- 
ference in the eleven years of its 
cycle of retail study. 

The top speaker, whose message 
was carried by newspapers the 
country over, was Dr. O. M. 
Sprague, former economic advisor 
to the Bank of England, Professor 
of Banking and Finance at the Har- 


vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He summed up, as 
follows: 

“Do not assume that consumer 
demand for commodities in general 
will increase rapidly; that every ad- 
vance in prices indicates inadequate 
supplies, or that the volume of sales 


will increase regardless of advanc- 
ing prices. In other words, do not 
bite. Do not enlarge inventories 
either because producers and whole- 
salers are advancing prices, or be- 
cause of fear of inability to secure 
goods later.” 

In contrast to the voluntary meth- 
ods of the last war, Dr. Sprague 
said that Great Britain starts with 
conscription, levies taxation at rates 
never experienced in the past, to 
finance the war to the greatest ex- 
tent without loans and has adopted 
a “thorough-going system of con- 
trolling prices and profits.” 

“War orders in this country may 
be on a very large scale, but it is 
reasonably certain that efforts to 
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avoid a rapid advance in prices will 
be far more insistent than they were 
25 years ago. The same attitude ob- 
tains in Washington, so far as the 
war purchases of our own govern- 
ment are concerned. Extraordinary 
profits in the war industries inevit- 
ably accompanied by a rapid up- 
ward movement of wages may oc- 
cur, but it is not to be presumed 
and, in my judgment, is unlikely.” 
a a . 


ENFORMATION desks in factories 
always intrigue us. The girl on 
duty often takes care of the tele- 
phone, factory tags, clerical work 
and serves as liaison between sales- 


men, executives and buying officers 
of the company. In time the girl 
becomes case-hardened to the stand- 
ardized requests of the visitors and 
puts her stale face on to exalt her 
own importance. 

Therefore, it is with high glee and 
appreciation that we comment on 
the sign that appears in the Trim- 
foot Company, St. Louis, office— 
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one of the friendliest greetings and 
it carries the signature of J. B. 
Reinhart, Jr. It reads: 

“If you have left friends in your car, 
we extend to them a cordial invitation 
to come in. Throughout this organization 
we try to cooperate with our friends in 
saving their time. We don’t like to be 
kept waiting ourselves. Please do not 
hesitate to ask how long it will be before 
you can see your man, or ask a second 
time if necessary. Our information desk 
is a cooperation, not a defense.” 

J. B. REINHART, JR. 
Vice-President. 
e - . 
WILLIAM ASHE of the Bon 
Marché, Asheville, N. C., says: 

“I want to congratulate the Boot 
AND SHoE REcorDER on the perti- 
nent paragraph: ‘Buy your needs, 
don’t speculate, get a profit on 
shoes you have on hand and face 
the future with optimistic conserva- 
tism and a patient spirit of construc- 
tive endeavor.’ 








“Last year the writer had an arti- 
cle in your Recorper on ‘How to 
build up a children’s shoe depart- 
ment.’ Since your very fine maga- 
zine goes to all corners of the 
United States and abroad, a reader 
in Hollywood, Calif—Mr. Boyer, 
owner of the Boyer Children’s Shoe 
Shop in Los Angeles, Calif., wrote 
to me wondering if I could be the 
same Wm. Ashe with whom he 
worked in Chicago, IIl., several 
years ago. I answered his inquiry 
and assured him that I was not the 
same Wm. Ashe. However, recently 
I took a cross-country tour and 
called on him at his place of busi- 
ness and we became acquainted— 
which all goes to show that your 
REcorRDER often starts a nice friend- 
ship among shoe men. In other 
words, in this instance, you might 
term it ‘South meets West.’” 


* * - 


HRERBERT J. RICH scored an ad- 
vertising triumph indirectly, when 
the Armstrong Cork Company put 
a four-color ad in the Saturday 
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—Ps ists at the New York 
orld's Fair discovered that 
quick-steps and marches played 
over the Fair's loud speakers _ 
tem during the hours when the 
greatest number of people were 
arriving at or leaving the Fair 
speeded up traffic. 

—Retail merchants rvalize how im- 
portant, and profitable, store 
traffic is; and I'm wondering if 
some soft, soothing music (not 
martial music, these days) might 
not have a hypnotic influence 
upon the customers and put them 
in a receptive mood for Point-of- 
Sale technique. 


—Some bard once said: “Music 
hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast.” 


—Maybe there's good business 
sense in this thought, after all. 


RE os = - al 


President 





Evening Post, showing the interior 
of the new Rich store in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and saying: 

“*I bought a pair of shoes and 
found a sales idea for my business. 
Step into this Washington Shoe 
Store and learn how floors can 
boost your sales.’ 

“Perhaps it is only proper for a 
shoe store to demonstrate the im- 
portance of floors in selling. At 
least, we're sure if you were to walk 
into Rich’s Shoe Store in Washing- 
ton, D. C., you’d be convinced that 
Armstrong Floors can say nice 
things about a place of business. 

“They have the style so necessary 
to lift a business home out of the 
commonplace. And they have the 
stamina to keep their smart appear- 
ance despite the heaviest kind of 


traffic.” 





F.C. GOODWIN, who operates 
men’s shoe stores in Hollywood and 
Los Angeles, tells us: 

“Factory instock departments are 
genuine life-savers to those of us 
in the men’s shoe business who en- 
deavor to keep our business alive 
through the introduction of new 
ideas in men’s shoes. Merchants 
can operate on a near-normal mark- 
up and still make money featuring 
high fashion men’s shoes, as so 
many manufacturers carry com- 
plete stocks of tricky styles. 

“In our stores we find many men 
of all ages who have discarded the 
conservative models and who are 
now open to buy more pairs in a 
fairly wide range of types. Conse- 
quently, pairage per customer is in- 
creasing in stores having the new 
things in men’s shoes. This is espe- 
cially true in Southern California 
where men independently buy 





THE BOSS IS DOIN’ SOME 
STYLE , 
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clothes and shoes for comfort (espe- 
cially those new thoughts which are 
primarily based on smart comfort- 
ableness. ) 

“Since style has become such a 
factor in retail shoe selling, and 
even with supplying factories giv- 
ing us such splendid instock sup- 
port, most of us are constantly kept 
on the jump to keep a step ahead 
of the trend. This means merchan- 
dising our stock on practically the 
same basis as a women’s style stock. 
See what happened to the square 
toe. It was highly touted and was 
absolutely dead in four months 
after it hit here. With this example 
given us, we must now consider 
men’s shoe selling on the possi- 
bility of a three to four month life 
to styles. Right now the question 
is: ‘How long will the Bootmaker 
or Antique finish last?’ I person- 
ally feel this will go through unti! 
next Spring. 

“A buyer’s ability now seems to 
depend on being able to determin« 
what style will remain on a some 
what permanent basis yet have the 
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materials, lasts, cqlors, etc., which 
will cause it to be wanted by a vol- 


ume of one’s own trade.” 
7 a . 


PHIL BENNETT, who repre- 
sents Hannahsons Shoe Company of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, while at- 
tending the New York World’s Fair 
recently, was invited to have his 
voice recorded. 

The method of procedure was an 
interview by a representative from 


GLVEJACKET 


the Telephone Company who asked 
Phil what brought him to the Fair 
on that day. He responded that it 
was the Joint Styles Conference and 
informed the Fair audience on the 
coming colors and styles. He briefly 
mentioned Blue Jacket as being the 
outstanding color to be worn with 
Navy blue suits and harmonizing 
with costumes in lighter blues. He 
also stated that this color would be 
correct as a contrast with beige, 
rust, grey and the rose and red 
orange and that open type sandals 
would continue greatly in demand 
for Spring and Summer wear. He 
wound up by saying that white shoes 
will continue as important as ever 
for Spring and Summer wear, also 
in combinations of the patriotic 


colors.” 


C. E. NELSON, whose showman- 
ship for the Kidskin Tanners Group 
has been one of the conspicuous 
promotions of the year, staged a 
kidskin presentation in St. Louis 
last week and reports: 

“Consensus of opinion among 
leading shoe manufacturers at St. 
Louis was that the present strong 
trend toward more feminine fash- 
ions in footwear, with the consequent 
emphasis on kidskin, is one of those 
lucky breaks that happen once in a 
lifetime. With supplies of the 
heavier leathers highly problem- 
atical, nothing could be more op- 
portune than a fashion which de- 
mands delicate treatment and sup- 
ple, glove-like leather to be success- 


ful. The supply of kidskin is as- 
sured with new South American 
markets open, and that kidskin is 
the high fashion leather par excel- 
lence seems to assure a Spring sea- 
son without the headaches which 
are developing in the train of cur- 
rent world events.” 


ALBERT GUDE of Los Angeles 
believes: 

“Retailers and manufacturers 
must change their present percent- 
age of mark-ups so as to take into 
full consideration the tremendous 
percentage of markdowns. Mér- 
chants must either take a longer 
mark-up or else manufacturers must 
change their basic prices so as to 
permit a better margin of net profit 
to the retailer.” 


THEN AND NOW 


Fifty years or so ago 
The women wore hoop skirts, 
Cotton stockings,. petticoats, 
And made their husband's shirts. 
All wore bustles, high top shoes, 
Ruffled pantaloons, 
Dark brown outing flannel gowns 
And had no jazzy tunes. 

. * 7 
Men wore whiskers and square hats, 
Their underwear was red— 


Without furnaces or coal, 
They chopped their wood instead, 


ZZ 


“4 























“That was Mrs. Uppitee | just waited on. She's been to one of those plastic su 
had her face made over on a different last, but | recognized that bunion on her 


Rode in buggies or on mules, 
Bathed but once a week— 
Then the water that they used 
Was carried from the creek. 


All the stores burned coal oil lamps 
And took no inventory, 

Trusted all, bought once a year, 
That makes the drollest story, 

But, it’s the truth, and listen, 

For this is where it’s funny— 

At that time merchants rarely failed 
And everyone made money. 





Now the women wear silk hose, 

An ounce of underwear, 

Paint and smoke, play bridge and drink, 
Have dogs, and bob their hair. 

Men have shaved their whiskers off, 
Shoot golf, bathe twice a day, 

Cruise the skies in aeroplanes, 

And with the markets play. 


Stores have fine electric lights, 
Markup and overhead, 
Budgets and a stock control— 
A volume could be said— 
Rummage sales and Founder's day, 
License, taxes, rent, 
Levies, duties, interest, fees, 
But profits not a cent. 
—Edw. R. Tuttle. 


s and 
foot.” 
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HANDBAGS FOLLOW SHOE TRENDS 


THE Fall season is in full swing. Women are busy with a thousand oc- 
cupations that take them out of their homes, on business or pleasure bent. 
The handbag is an essential and conspicuous part of their Fall wardrobe. 
No woman should be without at least two good daytime handbags—a 
tailored and a dressy type. You will do a better job of selling her these 
two—or more—if you know something about the costumes, as well as 
shoes, she will be wearing during her busy day. (Although we could not 
resist showing one glamorous dinner costume and bag, we shall reserve 
the story of evening bags for another time.) 

In spite of the great variety in patterns, materials, colors and treat- 
ments, leading style trends in the Fall bags are easy to follow. If you 
study them in relation to both shoes and ready-to-wear, you will have the 
key to the situation. With a few shining exceptions, bags are not made 
these days to match a definite shoe. Just the same, shoe styles have a 
strong influence on bag styles. And the same is true of ready-to-wear. Sil- 


Careful Study of Trends in Shoes and Ready-to-Wear Points the Way to 
Successful Promotion of Handbag Styles. Materials, Colors and Treatments 
Are Varied but All Reflect Important Ideas in the General Style Picture 


Above—Bag held by model ts of 

bugle beads, hand-sewn, in jewel 

colors, ruby, emerald or sapphire. It 

comes also in gold, silver or black 

and is a creation of Josef of Gold 
Seal Importers. 


Left—Bag from Margolin and shoe 
from Brauer Bros. both of crushed 
kidskin and softly tailored in type. 








Right and beginning lower left and 
reading clockwise. Smart sturdy bag 
in genuine sealskin from Kadin. Puff- 
ing is the effective treatment of the 
soft simulated calfskin bag from 
Paragon. Interesting style idea in the 
sculptured genuine leather bag from 
Browner-Black. This soft roomy 
broadcloth bag follows an important 
trend in ready-to-wear material. From 
Graceline. Center bag. Well-tailored 
smart bag in simulated calfskin from 
Sol Mutterperl. 








The popularity of the bustle back 

in dresses and coats is reflected in 

this handbag from Friedman & 

Shanborn and shoe from Schwartz 
& Benjamin. 


Right:—Faille and ruffles, two important 
style notes, give prettiness and formality to 
the bag from Mestron La Rue and shoe 
from La Valle. The beautiful tailored bag 
of “Storm Grey” genuine alligator is from 
Koret. It has the new “free-wheeling” Facili- 
ti opener. A shoe of the same grey alli- 
gator is being made to go with this bag. 


houettes of suits and coats, dresses and hats, their mate- 

rials and colors are influencing the trends in bags. 
When black suede is number one for early Fall shoes 
—as when is it not?—then the same is true of bags. 
[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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AMBITION 







From Bundle Boy to Store Manager, 






Partner in a Retail Chain, and Final- 


ly, Owner of Four Progressive Stores, 







Summarizes the Extraordinary Career 






of Donald J. Burke, who Started 


Selling Shoes at Fifteen, Made Work 






His Hobby, and Still Thinks the Shoe 










Business is the Greatest Game in the 


World—Opens Fine Modern Bootery 







by C. A. LITTLE 






DONALD J. BURKE 













- 


FROM bundle boy upward through the vicissitudes of Originality in design is shown in the salon type 

38 years to ownership of four progressive shoe stores. store, which was planned and built by the William E. 
Donald J. Burke, who last month opened the new and Siegel Company, general contractors. 

modern Burke’s Bootery at 259 Main Street, East, It has a center entrance, with show windows on each 

Rochester, N. Y.—in the heart of the city’s downtown _ side extending back 15 feet and about 70 pairs of shoes 

retail section—completed the quartet of stores, realiz- displayed in them. Black structural glass is the material 

ing an early ambition for a store of surpassing beauty of which the front is made. 

carrying only quality merchandise. Stainless steel trimmings add to its attractiveness, 
Through a quirk of fate the shoe store of Hanan & with “Burkes Bootery” in large letters of this metal 

Son, 47 East Avenue, closed a few days before and its appearing over the entrance. 

entire staff moved into positions at this new establish- The spacious salesroom, 18 by 92 feet, delicately 

ment, with Robert H. Moore as manager after having beautiful in tones of rose and blue, is illuminated with 

spent 30 years with Hanan’s—12 in Rochester and the the new fluorescent lighting. There are six units over- 

remainder in Brooklyn. head, each carrying two four-foot bulbs. 
Congratulations poured in upon Mr. Burke—the sin- 

cere good wishes of hundreds of loyal friends. There FURNISHINGS are in oriental walnut. Two settees on 

Oe ers of throngs as through the store, cach side of the selling room, which is richly carpeted 

brilliant with flowers, displaying new footwear for ,. blue, have shadow boxes above with Mazda lighting 


women. Armstrong’s Balance-in-Motion shoes, de- turned on their displays—three pairs of shoes in each 
veloped after years of research financed by the Rocke- f EE 


feller Foundation, with the Gait Laboratory ‘of a great 
university doing much of the work, will be featured. 
Their objective, said to be achieved fully, is to keep 
the wearer in perfect balance while walking or running 
—a potent factor in the promotion of comfort and 
health. 
Other lines carried are the Enna Jettick, Brauer the settees and mirrors—are large, comfortable chairs 


Brothers, Gregory & Reed, Moulton & Bartley and the upholstered in blue. Seats around the walls provide 
Avon. for 60 persons; all of the rest of the selling room is 


The price range is from $5.00 to $12.75. open space. 








j Tay Mea Ee ee Fe 

















With the exception of a few pairs of shoes arranged 
in front of a semi-circle of powder blue in the rear 
wall, no other shoes are on display in the selling room. 

Between the settees, at similarly spaced intervals, are 
four seven-foot mirrors, while along the sides—between 
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Built This Business 


At the right in the rear is an L-shaped stockroom in 
which are more than 2000 pairs of shoes. At the rear 
left is the workroom for alterations. The store is com- 
pletely air conditioned. 

Ladies’ hosiery is displayed in a case at the front 
of the store, which also sells rubber footwear and find- 
ings and ladies’ bags. 

What will be the policy of the store? Mr. Burke, who 
had worked night and day to prepare for the belated 
opening—planned for Sept. 15—answers cheerfully : 

“To make life’s burden a little easier, to do the best 
job we know how to do, to give the best service pos- 
sible, to sell as economically as we can—and at the 
same time make a little money.” The store will adver- 
tise liberally. 

Storms of war are breaking over Europe and their 


clouds are on the horizon, but they provide no reason 
for being hesitant about the future of the retail shoe 
business, says Mr. Burke, adding: 

“Wars and depressions come and go and we must be 
prepared to meet them, remembering that we live in 
the United States; that people are going to continue to 
live in houses, to wear clothes—and to buy shoes.” 


PPEOPLE—customers and employees—like Burke in- 
stinctively. Reflecting no artificial optimism, he has 
warm and sincere friendliness. 

His life story is a romance of business. 

Born in South Coventry, Conn., the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Burke, his mother died when he was 14 
years old and the next year, having completed the sixth 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 


























Centers of Interest 


For FALL SHOE WINDOWS 





EN the display and advertising professions it has often 
been stated that “shoe displays, compared with department 
and large specialty stores, are far behind in the use of 
dramatic display selling technique.” 

No doubt most progressive merchants agree that more 
sales result from window displays that dramatize, visually, 
the salient features of a group of shoes. 

However, under the best of circumstances it is impracti- 
cal for the smaller independent shoe stores to maintain and 
operate a display department. The result is that these 
stores must compromise by using broad general “seasonal 
backgrounds,” which are more decorative than functional. 

Unquestionably such back drops are necessary and serve 
their purpose, but they have no special merchandise appeal 
—nothing that forcefully says, “this merchandise has out- 
standing features that will do things for the owner.” 


aterials. Color 
suggested Construction 


SS 


er f, ‘ 
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by W. L. WARDRIP 


With the idea of being more specific we are presenting 
three sketches of functional display pieces which may be 
used against your present fall background. If you can not 
make an entire window of the particular merchandise 
dramatized, try these pieces as “center of interest” in your 
window—featuring the proper shoes in this group. 

Make general showings of other fashions in the rest of 
the window. 

Nearly all abstract decorative materials have been elimi- 
nated. Simplicity is the keynote. All elements are com- 
bined in each case, to dramatize one important function 
or fashion of your merchandise. 

The author will be glad to receive comments on these 
suggestions, also inquiries on any phase of the subject of 


window displays. 
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SLEEK SILHOUETTE 6) 


Suggested Materials, Color and 
Construction 


1}. Flat wall board panel backed with | by 
2-inch wood strip frame, covered with ton 
or buff colored duvetyn or leatherette. 

52-A and 2-B. Wall board cut-out painted white 

© above shelves 6-A and 6-B. Painted brown 

below shelves. This is cut from two pieces 
of wall board nailed flat on back panel 
with edges joined to make a solid surface 
below picture frame. 
Flat frame is either wood or wall board 
cut out and reniforced with strips on back. 
No. 8 is a flat plaque, painted pale yellow 
and tacked to back of frame. 

Nall board cut-out dark brown figure in 
silhouette mounted about |-inch away from 
yellow background on blocks and standing 
on “ribbon.” 

Cut out wall board “ribbon” painted dark 
brown and mounted about I-inch away from 
picture frame to support woman's figure. 
Lettering in white or pale yellow. 

ond 6B. Wall board shelves nailed to | 
by 2-inch wood strip on face of 2-A and 

» 2-8. Color, tan. 

1%, Colorful autumn foliage sprays. 

Dimensions 
About 38 inches. 

Full height of your present background. 
About 28 inches. 

©D. About 22 inches. 

~ E About 64 inches. 

"3. About 32 inches by 54 inches. 

4 To fill space as indicated. 
§&. About 48 inches by 6 inches. 
6A ond 6-B. 6 inches wide to fill space as shown. 
Copy 
Sleek, lithe, clinging shoes. 
Counterpoint to “wasp-waisted," full-hipped 
Fall fashions. 
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A BUSINESS EDITOR LOOKS AT 


Charles F. Hughes, Business News Editor of The New 
York Times and a Keen Observer of the Business World, 
Discusses the War’s Influences on Distribution and How 
They May Shape It. From an Address Before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, October 2, 1939 


VER the last month, the outbreak of war in Europe 
has meant the appearance of new facts and the revision 
of many plans. It has also meant the recasting of 
speeches such as this. The trends that were fairly defi- 
nite before war was declared are subject to new influ- 
ences which may readily turn them into new channels. 

It took a good five months for business activity to 
cise after the World War had started in 1914, and better 
than a year for wholesale prices to start their sharp 
advance, although there was a short spurt in the Sum- 
mer of that year. But business activity had been de- 
clining since early in 1913, and prices hovered near the 
same level for two years. 

A different pattern may be expected in the present 
circumstances. War came as no surprise, and prepa- 
rations were well advanced. In this country, the shock 
was taken up much more easily. There was no dumping 
of securities to force a closing of the exchanges. Our 
huge credit resources suffered no strain. Recalling war 
profits, security and commodity prices boomed. 

After a likely reaction, there should come along the 
steady climb of values which can always be predicted 
safely when millions of men are taken away from mak- 
ing the products of peace-time, and the rest of the world 
strives to make good the deficiency. Whatever fluctu- 
ations may come in the near future, continuation of the 
war must mean higher prices. 


N OW in their dual réle as buyers and as sellers, re- 
tailers must face new responsibilities. Twenty-five years 
ago, when the World War started, there was little of the 
all-around organization which exists today. Public 
opinion was slow in crystallizing and it was months 
after the end of the war before charges of profiteering 
were made, and we witnessed the protest parades which 
finally brought about the collapse of the whole price 
structure. 

Today, we not only have organization of business, 
but also a fair degree of organized public opinion. 
Government agencies are keeping a very close eye on 
price developments. So far, they seem to agree that a 
little price inflation would not be harmful, because 
price levels were unduly depressed in a number of lines. 
But quick action was taken in the case of sugar. 





Highlights from Mr. Hughes’ Talk 


At Boston Conference on Distribution 


“Whatever fluctuations may come in the near future, 
continuation of the war must mean higher prices.” 


* * * 


“Today, we not only have organization of business, but 
also a fair degree of organized public opinion. Govern- 
ment agencies are keeping a very close eye on price de- 
velopments . . . Backing up the watchfulness of govern- 
ment agencies is the critical interest that will be taken 
by consumer groups . . . Distribution must get its story 
in first and work out ways and means of taking the sting 
out of profiteering charges.” 


+. * * 


“As buyers, they (the retailers) will see to it that specu- 
lation is discouraged in their supply markets . . . As sell- 
ers, there is the obvious task of keeping closely informed 
of changes in consumer demand. As the war industries 
expand, there will be major variations in the purchasing 
power of different consumer groups. The relief client 
of today may be the silk shirt buyer of tomorrow. People 
with fixed incomes, who are good customers, may dis- 
cover that the rising cost of living requires them to cur- 
tail certain expenditures.” 


“Within the last year, I believe it will be granted, dis- 
tribution has finally taken its place in the economic set-up 
of the country.” ' 

> a 7 

“It is well enough for those who answer all arguments 
about waste and inefficiency in distribution to say that 
the situation will take care of itself, and that competition 
will bring forward new and better methods. Perhaps that 
was the American system, but new influences are at work 
reshaping that principle. Consumer education is one of 
these in neces, and social consciousness another. Trained 
investigators cannot put a finger on just what is wrong, 
but almost everybody seems to feel that the wheels are 
slipping some place or other. We have the men, the 
materials and the money for the abundant life, and yet we 
have millions of unemployed and millions in want.” 





Backing up the watchfulness of Government agencies 
is the critical interest that will be taken by consumer 
groups. These organizations will be quick to seize upon 
price advances, because they offer much better oppor- 
tunities for agitation and publicity than the attacks 
made against advertising claims. The price story is 
much simpler than other issues. 

All this must be taken into account when distribution 
policy is formulated to deal with problems arising fron 
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RETAILING... 


war developments. Distribution must get its story in 
first, and work out ways and means of taking the sting 
out of profiteering charges. A denial never catches up 
with the original story as a rule. What retailers have 
to do, therefore, is to make sure that their story gets in 
first, and in enough detail to cut the ground from under 
false and garbled charges. 

As buyers, they will see to it that speculation is dis- 
couraged in their supply markets. There is good evi- 
dence that this is already being done. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers find that the war shortage argument is 
not accepted so readily. They will probably find later 
on that the wage increase argument may also fall a 
little flat, if unwarranted. 

However, in order to meet these arguments for higher 
prices, retailers will have to study their markets more 
closely, and know the exact conditions governing ¢om- 
modities. It might not be a bad idea to set up an in- 
formation section for this purpose, where it does not 
exist now. Last week, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association set up an emergency committee for this pur- 
pose. 

As sellers, there is the obvious task of keeping closely 
informed of changes in consumer demand. As the war 
industries expand, there will be major variations in the 
purchasing power of different consumer groups. The 
relief client of today may be the silk-shirt buyer of 


CHARLES F. HUGHES 
Business News Editor of The New York Times 


tomorrow. People with fixed incomes, who are good 
customers, may discover that the rising cost of living 
requires them to curtail certain expenditures. 

Not only have merchants as individuals a stake in 
all these problems, but they must now consider their 
policies in the light of distribution as a whole. Within 
the last year, I believe it will be granted, distribution 
has finally taken its place in the economic set-up ol 
the country. For years, we had agriculture, industry, 
finance and labor as the principal arbiters of economic 
matters. Distribution was rarely, if ever, consulted, 
even when it was discovered that distribution comprised 
some 60 per cent of our total business volume. Maybe 
you have some harsh resolutions passed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to thank, but the 
national recognition given to retailing last Spring at 
Washington stands. Distribution has taken its place 
with agriculture, industry, finance and labor. 

Over the news desk comes a constant flow of fact and 
comment, which registers, among other things, the 
changes in distribution. In the last year, I should say 
that the outstanding question has been how retailing 
may finally shape up. It seems to be rather a wide- 
spread notion that some important adjustments are just 
around the corner. Waste in distribution is once more 
a prime topic. 


MIERCHANTS are agreed that their costs are getting 
unwieldy. They claim the public is demanding too much 
service, although they have taught that same public to 
expect almost everything. A new way of explaining 
the spread has been offered in the contention that re- 
tailers are absorbing what should be included in manu- 
facturing costs. Part of this argument seems sound 
enough, but in other cases it seems to be stretching a 
few points. For instance, if a store is stocking 16 
brands of a product, it is in the hope of making sales. 
The “convenience” product is handled in order to get 
and hold trade on other articles. The retailer is not 
stocking 16 items just to make mass production possible. 
Right here, however, I would like to add that per- 
haps one trouble in distribution is that too many re- 
tailers have fooled themselves about their customers. 
If there is real waste in distribution, it comes from over- 
estimating customer income. There is always the 
tendency to seek better class trade when the customers 
are not there to really sustain it. Too many stores get 
[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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Who Shall Prepare the Way ? 


WHAT is being done to prepare the public for higher 
prices that are inevitable in shoes whether the war is 
short or long? That is the question! And one of the 
answers is: “Nothing in an organized, cooperative way 
from any authoritative source. Who will marshall the 
facts and point the way?” 

We are not a very articulate industry. No one voice 
as in steel or two voices as in automobiles lays down 
the letter of the business law as it applies to current 
and future trends. Maybe that’s our greatest protection 
. . . the amazing independence of so many competitive 
institutions in shoes. As you know, we do stand as a 
shining example of independence, opportunity and 
direct responsibility in each business for its own prog- 
ress. Yet sometime soon, someone, in some way, must 
prepare the path for higher prices; and again we say 
. .. with or without the war. 

Remember, on Oct. 23, the work week is reduced to 42 
hours and there is a statutory raising of the minimum 
hourly: wage from the present 25c. level to 30c. You may 
think this is a minor detail in price raising but do you 
realize that shoes are one of the few items whose manu- 
facture represents a large proportion in wages paid? 
What's more, the cheapest shoes represent a larger wage 
in proportion to the price and also a larger material 
cost. Most any other article at retail has a wider margin 
between factory cost sheet and the selling price to the 
retailer. 

This labor law is going to be administered with an 
iron hand, becausé it evidently appears that Elmer F. 
Andrews, Wage and Hour Administrator is to be fired 
because he has not been tough enough. The last word 
from Washington is: “This Wage and Hour Law lifts 
from the worker the pressure to sell his labor at any 
price it will bring, however low, even for starvation 
wages. Similarly, it lifts certain pressures from the 
employer. It frees him from the temptation to exploit 
labor at inhumane standards simply to meet the com- 
petition of other exploiters. It improves the lot of both 
by disseminating that mass buying power upon which 
our economic machine depends if it is to function under 
modern conditions.” 

We haven’t said a word as to the material costs that 
are rising because of war pressures. For this week at 
least, there is a truce on this subject—with only one 
observation: You can’t measure this war against the 
last one because we didn’t have price-fixed shoes then, 
and we do have now. Then every store priced as-it- 
very-well-pleased and the public took it, as-it-very- 


by ARTHUB D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


pleased, or was forced to do if it wanted shoes. Today 
we stand, one of the few nations on the face of the 
globe that has free enterprise. If you were a retailer 
in England, France, Germany, or even Canada, you 
would know the thumb of regulation was on your oper- 
ations and your profits were first for the State and that 
you were lucky to get a bare living for your efforts. 

The amazing statement was made at the recent Retail 
Distribution Conference in Boston, that “lower prices 
and operating costs of chain stores can serve as the 
yardstick to measure the level at which retail prices 
should be fixed. Already the Canadian government has 
found it possible to rely upon one large chain store 
organization as an instrument for preventing undue 
price increases. Moreover, the very size of these mass 
distributors will itself materially simplify the problems 
of government in enforcing its price policy, since the 
chain’s agreement to abide by the prices fixed would 
constitute all the policing required.” 

So you see, under conditions of war or national 
emergency, a lot of things can be done to make it pretty 
tough for the retailer who wants to raise his prices to 
cover the cost of goods, the cost of the service, a little 
profit and a little reserve against future catastrophes. 
We haven’t seen regulation yet—but it’s imminent. 

Already we are seeing the rise of consumer league 
strength. There are a lot of women in this country who 
carry the torch for the poor consumer. They assemble 
in women’s clubs, parents’ and teachers’ organizations 
and in consumer leagues and throw a lot of wind about 
the subject that they think they know most about—retail 
prices, goods-standards and the high cost of store dis- 
tribution. In foreign countries these busybody women 
have been given shovels to fill sandbags and a lot of 
jobs such as watchmen, chauffeurs, etc. Women don’t 
care so much for knitting needles and bandage-making 
festivals. They want to throw their weight about and 
the only place they can see a present avenue of militant 
service is in challenging prices at retail. They have even 
gone so far as to say: “We've going to investigate no! 
only the prices in dollars but the changes made in the 
ingredients of articles as a subterfuge for higher pric: 
tickets.” 

So you see, the path of the retailer who raises hi: 
prices before the public gets more money and before 
general averages rise, is pretty tough. Indeed, it is! 
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A STRAIGHT LINE TO YOUR SUCCESS 


the REAL reason 


BEHIND THE SUCCESS OF 
HEALTH SPOT SHOES 


FOOT COMFORT DEPENDS ON FOOT BALANCE 
WHEN ANKLES ROLL IN, FOOT TROUBLES BEGIN 


HEALTH SPOT SHOES ARE MADE TO STRAIGHTEN UP 
WEAK FEET AND HOLD THEM STRAIGHT 


THE EXCLUSIVE PATENTED FEATURES OF HEALTH SPOT 
SHOES BALANCE AND HOLD FEET IN CORRECT 
POSTURE 


ACHES AND PAINS ARE RELIEVED NOT ONLY IN THE 
FEET BUT THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE BODY 


There is no other shoe in America that gives such a satisfactory performance 
as the Health Spot Shoe. A nationwide survey shows that 75% of the average 
Health Spot business is made up of— 


REPEATS 
ONE FRIEND TELLING ANOTHER 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


The wearer must be satisfied to repeat and to recommend the product to friends, 
and the doctor must be convinced of the merits of the product before recom- 
mending it to patients. We call this PRODUCT INFLUENCE and we do not be- 
lieve that any shoe enjoys a greater product influence than Health Spot Shoes. 


YOUR town may be open for a Health Spot agency. Write in for details today. 


J / e 
deomesenily te 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND GHILORER 
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PRICE TAKES A 


A PROMOTIONAL campaign designed to cause men 
to buy more pairs of shoes has just been put into oper- 
ation by Young’s shoe stores in Los Angeles. 

Just what angle to emphasize in this series of news- 
paper advertisements that would induce men to buy 
any extra shoes was a subject of considerable concern 
to R. G. Brownhill, head of this local group of smart 
shoe stores, catering wholly to men. Conferences be- 
tween Brownhill and his advertising agency on what 
type of copy would best pull were augmented by ad- 
vices from the store’s sources of supply on the price 
and supply situation. 

“With conditions in the shoe industry as they now 
exist and as they have been so clearly set forth in cur- 
rent issues of Boot anp SHoE REcorDER editorials and 
articles—one would be most foolish to make any pre- 
dictions on where prices will land,” was one conclusion 
reached by Brownhill. 

“Current style trends are very much against a ris- 
ing market as there are far too many heavy types of 
shoes prevailing. That is of minor consequence with 
us, as shoes of this character in this part of the country 
are mostly an ‘in-and-out’ proposition. The weight 
is against their being much more than a one-time style. 
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BACK SEAT IN FALL 
SHOE PROMOTIONS 


R, G. Brownhill, Head of Young’s Shoe 
Stores, Los Angeles, Believes Emphasis 
Should.Be Put on Style in Fall Ads as Price 
Question Is Too Unstable to Permit Stress- 


ing This Point. 


Although price is mentioned in this 
Young’s shoe ad, style is played up by 
larger display. 


“For years, it has been the established policy of 
Young’s to build extra values in our shoes. This policy 
will be adhered to, letting the retail prices fall where 
they may, rather than to start to tear down a well- 
earned reputation by building shoes at a price. 

“If prices are changed, they will be changed for the 
entire industry, therefore we consider the price angle 
in our advertising to be one of secondary importance 
in our planned campaign. 

“It is what interests John Q. Public that makes ad- 
vertising bring results. Fear advertisements based on 
possible rising prices will not scare men into any great 
shoe buying wave. A certain percentage of men are 
interested in style; some in comfort and some in price. 

“Style is the most important factor in causing men to 
buy more pairs of shoes for this Fall and Winter. So, 
in this series of advertisements, style, comfort and price 
will all be mentioned, but the emphasis is on the style. 
Something which we are sure will cause a man to buy 
another pair of shoes. 

“In the copy reproduced here, the basic thought is 
to convey the desirability of a new color, a new shade 
which is particularly adapted for Fall wear; of good 

[TURN TO PAGE 53, PLEASE] 
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This is one of the few 
children’s shoe depart- 
ments in this locality 
not located in such a 
position as to make it an 
adjunct to an adult sec- 
tion. Mr. McWaters be- 
lieves the children’s de- 
partment should be op- 
erated as an entirely sep- 
arate division. 


SIMPLE FORMULA 
Inereases Children’s Business 


L. J. Mew aters, of the Burger-Phillips Children’s Shoe De- 
partment, Birmingham, Ala., Gives Five Rules Which Increased 


@N coming into the Burger-Phillips’ children’s shoe 
department a year ago this past Spring, L. J. McWaters 
found business rather slow with several other depart- 
ment stores carrying children’s shoes in Birmingham. 

He was immediately faced with difficulties in a neg- 
lected, somewhat discounted children’s department. 
But, by the first of January he says that he had things 
well in hand, and since January, with the same amount 
of stock carried last year, has increased his sales 87 
per cent. How did he do it? He says mainly by follow- 
ing these five rules for the children’s shoe department: 


1. Carry the best grade of shoes only. 

2. Carry as few styles as possible, and these few all in chil- 
dren’s shoes exclusively—no women’s shoes, not even in low 
heel. 

3. Keep sizes fitted, filling as often as twice weekly, if neces- 
sary. 

4. Good, experienced help with alert, courteous service. 

5. Conscientious foot health promotion. 


“Probably few will disagree with me that children’s 
shoes sold in a combination department bring more 
profit by far than the same amount of sales in ladies’ 
shoes,” says Mr. McWaters. “Then, what is holding 


His Sales Volume by 87 Per Cent 


the children’s shoe business down in most stores? Some- 
thing is, certainly. 

“I would say, from my own observation and experi- 
ence, that the things holding the children’s shoe busi- 
ness down are mostly lack of interest; lack of promo- 
tion, and the fact that the children’s shoes are usually 
placed in a spot convenient to the ladies’ shoes, if not 
right in the same department, with the same sales- 
people waiting on both. This arrangement alone prob- 
ably causes more lost sales in children’s shoes than any- 
thing else, because salespeople simply don’t mind tell- 
ing you that they hate to sell a pair of “kid’s” shoes. 
It is because of this mistake of using the same salesforce 
that mother never finds the size when she does come in 
to find Johnnie’s shoes—no one is really caring enough 
whether she does or not, all are rushing to sell ladies 
shoes. 

“It is the mistake of using the same or adjoining de 
partments with the same salespeople that causes mothe: 
to finally get disgusted and hunt some other place tv 

[TURN TO PAGE 50, PLEASE 
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INCREASED THIS DEPENDABLE WAY! 


COMPLETE, COLORFUL KAWNEER STORE FRONT 
Putting on a Good Front Pays. IS WORLD'S MOST EFFECTIVE SALES TOOL! 


Back Increased Profits ; Merchants in every line have proved time and time again that Kawneer 
siiah eal tess, Pad Fon Store Fronts definitely boost sales, right from the start. Many report in- 
creases Business trom 15 to 40 Per Cent creases of from 15% to 40%. 

Remember that Kawneer offers you many valuable, modern features. Kaw- 
neer Fronts include attractive rustless metal parts, such as sash and bars, 
to hold show window glass safely and minimize chances of glass breakage. 
They include also aluminum and bronze doors, and appealing porcelain 
enamel facing panels in a choice of 27 modern colors! Act now to apply 
this dependable, tested sales stimulant to your business. Send coupon today! 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOQK 


The Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan: 
Send illustrated booklet on colorful, new 
Kawneer Store Fronts. $-1039 





Address 





City 
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Good Food from Contented 
Cooks 


Ordinarily, a cooking school is not 
the place to sell shoes. However, there 
are exceptions, as witness the clever 
idea of manager Thomas J. Connors, 
of the Sterling Shoe Store, 51 Temple 
Street, Boston. 

Every year The Boston Globe spon- 
sors a cooking school at Mechanics 
Building. This school, with its corps 
of lecturers to women, is a rendezvous 
for distributors of all kinds of kitchen 
gadgets and they all have their wares 
on display. 

Manager Connors went one step 
further—on the sound reasoning that 
women who work in the kitchen are 
on their feet most of the day and need 
comfortable, well-made shoes to keep 
“foot-happy.” 


ps 


® 


by 40HN F. W. ANDERSON 


Mr. Connors rented a display booth 
and set up a display table of the most 
comfortable shoes in his stock. With 
the assistance of one of his best sales- 
men he made a real impression on 
hundreds of women who stopped to see 
why shoes were being shown in the 
midst of refrigerators, gas and elec- 
tric ranges, sauce pans and egg beat- 
ers. We wish to report that Mr. Con- 
nors did a good job in fixing Sterling 
shoes in the minds of many house- 
wives when in the market for com- 
fortable shoes. 

* _ * 


Getting Down to Fundamentals 


Department and shoe stores have 
made great strides in recent years in 
giving their advertisements greater 
eye-appeal. Drawings, photographs, 
and layouts have been brought to a 





Making a rainy day footwear pleasure 


high degree of perfection. However, 
even in the best of ads, we frequently 
see a regular repetition of the same 
type of copy. Effective at one time, 
this exaggerated type of copy has 
now lost considerable of its effective- 
ness. 

One of the pioneers in a new type 
of advertising copy is Bamberger’s 
department store in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Their new Fall ads combine ex- 
cellent artwork with a new direct, per- 
sonal type of copy. 

Bamberger’s new copy is based on 
the belief that their customers are 
average Americans who are fed up on 
superlatives in advertising. And if not 
fed up, well, just not convinced that 
they ought to buy the merchandise. 
What the average customer wants is 
a simple description of the goods and 
its qualities. The new Bamberger 
copy is written without affectation, in 
the first person, and in an easy man- 
ner such as a salesman might use to 
a customer. As for example: 

“For a long time we’ve been going 
about with our toes hanging out of 
our shoes. When the Fall styles came 
out with closed toes, we started won- 
dering if our feet, which naturally 
must have spread, would be comfort- 
able in the new closed toes. But we 
hadn’t stopped to realize that the shoe 
manufacturers were a step ahead of 
us and designed their shoes to allow 
us plenty of toe freedom.” 

* = _ 

“Feet worth looking at.” 

(L. S. Ayres & Co.) 
ee Se 


Prices Are Going Up! 


Unknown to most of the public th« 
price of leather has gone up consid 
erably in the past month and it wil! 
have repercussions in the retail prices 
of many lines of shoes. As a warninz 
to their customers and a reminder 
to buy now, the Douglas Shoe Stor: 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 
WE ALL HATE THE MISMATES 
(Ross-Harris, Inc., 22 West 46TH Street, New York City) 


O. P. Ideator—“That sign you have over your wrap- 
ping counter saying ‘MATE SHOES’ is pretty direct. 
I shouldn’t think you'd need a sign like that in a store 
manned by experienced shoe fitters like you and Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Armstrong?” 

Mr. Ross—“You wouldn't think so, but it’s doubly 
important in a store like ours. It seems that old hands 
in the game are more apt to make mistakes than the 
newcomers. Or maybe because of our slogan “Where 
shoes are fitted . . . not merely sold’ we go into this 
fitting business so seriously that we get too many pairs 
of shoes out on the floor. We get so engrossed in the 
fitting problem that when it comes to the routine of 
wrapping we make elementary mistakes. Not only that, 
but in an orthopedic business such as ours, there is so 
little variation in style that all shoes tend to look 
alike.” 

O. P. Ideator—“Tell me, how can we prevent mis- 
mates?” 

Mr. Ross—“Well, I know how several stores do it. 
If a salesman sells a pair of shoes that don’t match 
up and it is discovered, the price of the extra pair of 
shoes is deducted from the salesman’s salary. Sales- 
men don’t make so many mistakes when it means 


dollars and cents out of their pockets.” 

O. P. Ideator—“That may cut down the dollar loss 
to the store, but it won’t eliminate mismates—and a 
mismate may mean a customer lost. There must be a 
cheaper and more effective check.” 

Mr. Ross—“T'd suggest something that I've seen in 
the past, but not for several years. It’s darned hard, 
sometimes, in the light of a wrapping room to check 
the code numbers inside of a pair of shoes. Why not 
stamp a matching number on each sole of the pair of 
shoes. It could be done either by the store or the 
manufacturer. And it sure would prevent a lot of 
trouble and eyestrain.” 

O. P. Ideator—“A worthwhile suggestion. A number 
stamped on the shank of a shoe would hardly be 
noticeable, wouldn’t mar the beauty of the shoe, and 
would save a lot of money and trouble by eliminating 
the mismate problem. 

“Or how about a double check—no one salesman to 
complete sale and wrapping. Every pair to go through 
two or three persons before delivery—each responsible 
for ‘mates’—each to put initials in sock lining provid- 
ing responsibility along the line for a check against 
errors. 











West 42nd Street, N. Y., has a graphic 
chart hung on the back of their win- 
dow with red lines showing that 
leather prices are up 63 per cent and 
hides are up 42 per cent. But below 
is the statement that “Douglas prices 
are still the same.” 

They may be still the same, but the 
rising red line is a hint to the cus- 
tomer that nobody knows for how 
long—so the customer had better buy 


now! 
* + * 


Two Can Live Better Than One 


Husband and wife teams have ef- 
fectively solved the personnel problem 
in the stores of the L. Goldman Shoe 
Co., which operates six stores in Colo- 
rado. 

In several of its locations, the com- 
pany found that the volume of busi- 
ness didn’t justify two full-time men. 
Yet there was really more work than 
could be handled by one man. Hus- 
band and wife teams are able to fill 
this gap, making some extra money 
for themselves and enabling the com- 
pany to provide their customers with 

r service than would otherwise 
be possible. 

With training from their husbands, 
the wives fit very nicely into the pic- 
ture. In some instances, they sell as 
many shoes as do their husbands. The 
arrangement also makes it possible to 
keep the office open throughout busi- 
Bess hours—one person staying on 
‘duty while the other goes to lunch. 


Still another advantage of the arrange- 
ment is that small town stores are 
able to provide a woman to wait on 
mothers buying children’s shoes. 

While it’s difficult to find such 
teams, we find they work out wonder- 
fully whenever we can find them,” 
says Sam Goldman, president of the 
company. “I believe that the plan 
provides a real solution to the difficult 
personnel problem in the small town 
store.” 

* + * 


What Do They Buy? 


A prominent manufacturer of better 
grade men’s shoes recently hired an 
advertising agency to make a survey 
of retail shoe buying habits: 

After questioning 5000 men from 


Massachusetts to California, the 
agency reported the following conclu- 
sions in regard to the customer who 
might be interested in buying their 
grade of shoes: 

In the first place men are not faith- 
ful to any one store in particular— 
60 per cent reporting that they have 
changed from one store to another 
within the past five years or an aver- 
age of 12 per cent per year. 

In the second place they concluded 
that the average man is not particu- 
larly faithful to any one particular 
brand of shoes — 64 per cent having 
changed to another brand of shoes 
within the past five years. 

In answer to the question as to why 
they traded in a particular shoe store 


58 per cent answered because of the 
shoes and 39 per cent said because of 
the service of the store. 

Asked what features they were most 
interested in when buying a pair of 
shoes—42 per cent replied comfort or 
some equivalent, 32 per cent wear and 
tear, 16 per cent style and looks, and 
9 per cent price and value. 

** * 


“Girdle-fit suedes . . . they make 
your feet look sizes smaller!” 


(Wise, Detroit) 


* * # 


Public Service 


During the recent World Series 4 
number of local shoe stores kept the 
public informed of the progress of the 
games by box scores on the window. 
A paper sign approximately four feet 
wide and one foot high was pasted 
across the center of the window. The 
owner or manager of the store kept 
track of the games by telephone or 
radio and marked up the score inning 
by inning in the boxes after the name 
of each team. Below the scores were 
the usual, “Courtesy of So-and-So 
Shoe Store.” 

It struck us that this idea could 
be put to good use during the Fall 
football season. Why not a sign on 
the window giving the scores of the 
most prominent local football game 
or games. A service to the public 
that creates consumer goodwill. 
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OFFICIAL COLORS APPROVED FOR WOMEN’S SHOES 
Spring, 1940 


The following colors were officially ap- 


proved by the Color Committee of the 
Tanners Council of America and the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, in coopera 
tion with a Special Committee of 
Manufacturers and Retailers, under the 
direction of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association. 

Reramers should request the shades 
that have been officially approved when 
purchasing shoes in any of these color 
families. They are as follows: 


BASIC COLORS 


Buiugsacket Biue—dark, basic navy em- 
phasized for general wear as the most im- 
portant shade of blue for volume business. 

Inpta Brown—this rich true brown re- 
tains its basic significance as a classic tone 
for town wear. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE COLORS 


While the four tones in this classifica- 
tion do not have the general importance 
of the two Basic Colors, they are recom- 

as new fashion shades used for 
the special purpose indicated, and having 
possibilities. 
way Biue—a lively light navy, espe- 
in open sandal types and par- 
important as a trim in combina- 
with white leathers. 


Turrran—This is the new swagger 
shade in the lively russet family, well 
adapted to casual town and country 
shades. Especially important as a trim- 
ming on white sport shoes and also smart 
in combination with beige leathers. 

Ma.iwu Betce—wwas adopted because of 
the increasing style interest in beige as a 
costume and accessory color for Spring, 
not only as a combining shade with brown 
leathers, as well as black or navy, but also 
for all-over shoes. 

Burma Brown—is a new high fashion 
tone in the reddish or rosy brown range, 
especially smart as an accessory color. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Biack—and particularly black patent 
leather, will again be a big color for the 
Spring season. 

Wurre—will again be most important 
for summer—both all-over whites, whites 
trimmed with blue, with black and with 
tan or other colors. 


CONCLUSION 


It is believed that if the Tanners, Manu- 
facturers and Retailers in detailing their 
shoes and color specifications will stick 
to the officially approved colors, a more 
profitable season will result for everyone. 
DO YOUR PART! 





A Business Editor Looks at Retailing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


on a service basis, when what they 
actually have are cash customers. 

It is interesting to study the findings 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board dealing with consumption ex- 
penditures from 1909 to 1937. These 
have confirmed some notions which were 
previously held concerning the change 
in buying habits. The study found that 
food is taking a steadily smaller pro- 
portion of the consumer budget, which 
would explain why we see new forms 
of competition invading that field. 
Home maintenance has jumped into 
first place, which may throw some 
light on why the mail order companies 
have been doing so well on home equip- 
ment. Clothing sales have fallen off, 
and transportation has moved up to 
third place in the budget. The auto- 
mobile probably explains why depart- 
ment stores find it so difficult to make 
profits out of what were once their 
most profitable departments. And yet 
it is the automobile which helps out the 
food super-market by attending to the 
service of delivery. 

A report in which distribution will 
take considerable interest, no doubt, is 
the survey of costs to be issued shortly 

Twentieth Century Fund. This 
into all phases of the 
concludes with a 

tions to which a 

committee has 


given its unanimous approval. Strange- 
ly enough, the committee holds that 
“Even with all the reservations and 
assumptions which have been made, the 
answer to the question posed in the 
title of this book, ‘Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much?’ is ‘Yes.’” I say 
“strangely enough,” because the re- 
search staff has found no evidence of 
excessive profit. Either distributors are 
very slow to learn more efficient meth- 
ods of operation, or else the so-called 
waste is demanded by the public. The 
net profit for 1936, which was a fairly 
good year, ran only 2 per cent on sales, 
with half the companies reporting 
losses. And these were the larger con- 
cerns. 

It is well enough for those who an- 
swer all arguments about waste and 
inefficiency in distribution to say that 
the situation will take care of itself, 
and that competition will bring forward 
new and better methods. Perhaps that 
was the American system, but new in- 
fluences were at work reshaping that 
principle. Consumer education is one 
of these influences, and social con- 
sciousness another. Trained investi- 
gators cannot put a finger on just what 
is wrong, but almost everybody seems 
to feel that the wheels are slipping 
some place or other. We have the men, 
the materials and the money for the 
abundant life, and yet we have mil- 


lions of unemployed and millions in 
want. 

In closing, therefore, let me commend 
efforts such as this conference repre- 
sents to get at some of the broader con 
siderations which must govern distri- 
bution from now on. And let me quot: 
the problem as summed up in a nove 
which has swept the country: 

“The decay spreads over the State. 
and the sweet smell is a great sorroy 
on the land. Men who can graft th 
trees and make the seed fertile and bi; 
can find no way to let the hungr 
people eat their produce. Men who hay 
created new fruits in the world cann 
create a system whereby their fruit; 
may be eaten. And the failure hangs 
over the State like a great sorrow.” 

And again Mr. Steinbeck writes: 
“The people come with nets to fish f: 
potatoes in the river, and the guaris 
hold them back; they come in rattling 
cars to get the dumped oranges, but the 
kerosene is sprayed. And they stand 
still and watch the potatoes float by, 
listen to the screaming pigs being killed 
in a ditch and covered with quicklim:, 
watch the mountains of oranges slop 
down to a putrefying ooze; and in the 
eyes of the people there is the failure; 
and in the eyes of the hungry there is 
a growing wrath. In the souls of the 
people the grapes of wrath are filling 
and growing heavy, growing heavy for 
the vintage.” 


Shoe and Leather Club 
Proposed for Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Agitation has 
been started for establishment of a 
shoe and leather club in Rochester. 

Following the meeting of the New 
York Shoe Retailers’ Association, here, 
a few weeks ago, there was talk among 
local retailers about rehabilitating the 
former Rochester Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association, which became _ inactive 
about seven years ago, languished and 
finally died. 

But as rapidly changing prices 
brought new problems, it was felt that 
any new organization should be broader 
in scope—one that would include re- 
tailers, manufacturers of shoes, and 
dealers in leather and findings. 

Although the project is still in the 
talking stage, it is believed that the 
time is propitious to launch such an 
organization now—a time when reliable 
information is needed to supplant rv- 
mors. 

Here would be a friendly meeting 
place where there could be an exchange 
of information and of ideas; where con- 
ditions in the whole industry could be 
talked over and clarified. Further de- 
velopments are expected. 


Visits Atlantic City 

RocHester, N. Y.—William Pid;<eon, 
shoe retailer, of Clinton Avenue, South, 
has just returned from a vacation of 
two weeks in Atlantic City. 
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Go after the huge Mother Market with lovable Baby Deer Shoes. Made 


in supple leathers, washable felt and colorful shearling 


these shoes 


provide a speedy vehicle that creates profitable Mother customers for you. 


Wire or write today and learn how Baby Deer Shoes will give you an entree to the Mother Market. 


BABY DEER SHOES 


TRIMFOOT «¢ 4060 Forest Park Bivd. « ST. LOUIS 


Basy Deer Suoes of soft, downy 
virgin wool felt in fast, harmless 
colors are simply adorable . . . wash 
as beautifully as baby’s other 
clothes. Each pair in Vue-Pak box. 
PRONE, OO. 060. cess vebes SOD 


Basy Deer Snoes of soft, pliable 
white washable kid introduce seam- 
less *‘Cuddle Back’’ construction and 
“Five Point Foundation Fitting.” 
Each pair in Vue-Pak box. Retait 
Ge ass owe $1.50 
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ON SEWED SHOES By 
THE LITTLEWAY 
AND UCO LOCKSTITCH 
Re, PROCESSES 





INCREASE ¥ 


IN PRODUCTION 


_ fen. 1 LL 77939 
WeTTLA 
OVOF same period ID SE 


251% 


(BAC SOLE STITCHING MACHINE 
— MODEL C 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Courtesy of JOHNSON, STEPHENS and 
SHINKLE SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of 


lilo FP \ 


Twelve of these high-speed, 


motor-driven machines attach 
the soles by means of a lock- 
stitch seam. 

Shoes made by this method 


have a well-earned reputa- 


tion for flexibility and com- (B/C SOLE STITCHING 


fort. They keep their shape 
and their popularity is found- MACHINE — MODEL C 


ed upon a background of 


sound shoemaking principles. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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F INE custom tailoring is as unmistakable on the 
wearer as handmade shoes. Both are the product 
of uncommon skill, individually created to enhance 
your appearance and personality. 

Tailors to three generations of leaders in business, 
political and social life, the preeminence of 


SCHANZ today is accepted and acknowledged 


wherever fine clothes are worn. 


Castom Tailored To Your Measure $110 ~ $145 


745 FIFTH AVENUE AT 58™. STREET 
NEW YORK, 


S CHAN Z 


TAILORS TO GENTLEMEN SINCE 1893 








N. Yo 











Michigan Travelers’ Showing 
Well Attended 


Detroit, M:cHIGAN.—The 14th floor 
of the Hotel Statler, Detroit, was a 
busy spot on Oct- 2 and 3, the occasion 
being the regular monthly showing of 
the Michigan Shoe Travelers Club. 
Many who were admitted to member- 
ship in the club during the past month 
were noted among those present. 

Herman Meyer, representative of 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, with- 
out whose presence no Detroit shoe 
show would be complete, received a 
hearty welcome when he left a sickbed 
to put in a brief appearance at the 
showing. 





An increase in prices was noted this 
month, ranging from 15 cents to 40 
cents a pair on men’s shoes, depending 
upon the type of shoe, and an advance 
of from five cents to ten cents a pair on 
women’s shoes. 

This advance is attributed to the un- 
settled conditions both at home and 
abroad. In anticipation of this advance, 
heavy buying had occurred at the Sep- 
tember showing, making the actual buy- 
ing at this showing somewhat less than 
last month. Suedes continued prime 
favorite in the women’s lines, with the 
preference in men’s lines still running 
to antique finishes, 

The November showing is scheduled 
for Nov. 6 and 7 at the Hotel Statler. 
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Ambition Built This 
Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


grade in school, he went to work in 
the shoe store of R. H. Long at Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Intensely interested in selling, he 
sold a pair of shoes every time the op- 
portunity came, and a year later he 
was made a clerk. He said: 

“Selling was easy then, it seems to 
me. There was no such multiplicity of 
styles—just calf, kid and patent leather 
And only C, D and E widths contrasted 
with more than ten widths now. 

“IT thought then that style was th« 
most desirable feature of women’: 
shoes. I know now that they must als: 
have comfort and quality.” 

The young salesman made friends— 
and sales. He was made manager o 
the store when 18 years old. 

Burke says he cannot remember wh) 
he was promoted—or what Mr. Long 
said to him at the time—but he wa 
sent out on the road for the company 
traveled for three years in New Yor! 
State, and in 1911 was made manage: 
of the Long store in Rochester. 

When the R. H. Long Shoe Company 
of New York was organized in 191: 
Burke was invited to become a partner 
—and did. 

The partnership continued until 1921 
when he organized the D. J. Burke Shoe 
Company, taking over the two stores in 
Buffalo and one in Rochester. 

The Buffalo stores are at 483 Main 
Street and 9 East Genesee Street. The 
other Rochester store, located at 15 
Clinton Avenue, North, will be con- 
tinued until next Spring—perhaps in- 
definitely. 

George McGee, who has been with 
Burke 23 years, has been transferred 
from there to the new store. The rest 
of its personnel—George Randall, Mrs. 
Russell Ryan and Mrs. Florence Phelps 
—are all from Hanan’s. 

Mr. Burke was married to Miss 
Helen Conboy of Auburn when he was 
25. They and their two daughters live 
at their pleasant home at 127 Southern 
Parkway, Roches‘er. Marion, 26, is a 
graduate of the University of Roches- 
ter, and is now doing secretarial work 
at the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Katherine, 22, is a graduate of the 
Wheelock School of Boston, and now 
has a private school of her own—the 
Acres Nursery School for pre-kinder- 
garten children at her home. 

“What are your hobbies?” Mr. Burke 
was asked. 

“Work,” he replied without hesita- 
tion. “I have a fine family and I /ike 
to spend my leisure with them, but I 
never had time for such pleasures as 
golfing or fishing.” 

“What do you think of the retail 
shoe business?” 

“After 38 years, ever since I was 4 
boy, I still think it the greatest busi- 
ness in the world, and I would not 
want to do anything else. It’s a hard 
life, but I love it.” 
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SHOE STORE SURVEY 


SHOWS SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
MAKE MANY SALES / 


More than a thousand people were asked to tell what influenced their 
purchase at the store. “The recommendation of a friend” topped all. Wise is 
he who makes a friend as well as a sale for, good-will is often worth more than 
all other assets of a business. And to think that you can build up good-will and 
get a cash-in-hand profit just by careful selection of the shoes you sell. Now, 
more than ever before, dealers are buying men’s shoes bottomed with 


KISTLER “BENCH BRAND’’ SOLE LEATHER 


Experience has shown this to be THE sole leather for top-flight performance. 
Its comfort, moisture resistance, serviceability, economy, assure that satis- 
faction which induces “The recommendation of a friend”. Will it pay YOU 
to sell shoes bottomed with it? Stock a line and see. It is our belief that then 
you will fully realize its influence on sales and profits. Let us direct you to 
manufacturers of men’s street, dress, sport, orthopedic and work shoes using 
this famous sole leather. 


. uuu 
y IRS Tae RAI »t i | 
Kl/ >/ init Ip RT OF A SIDE 
oF 80 SOLE LEATHER. 
KISTLER 
“BENCH BRAND” 
SOLES COME FROM 
PART COVERED BY 
} OUR TRAD 


FOUNDED - 1840 


| Steed! ils mem) 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT IN CHARGE OF BERTRAM URBAN, 1012 NORTH THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE BIG 3 










WAIT TILL THE 
BOYS SEE THIS SHINE. 
TEYLL ALL BUY Jue 


MART MERCHANTS make 

money by featuring the 
“big three” among shoe dress- 
ings ... Shinola, 2 IN 1 and 
Bixby. These leaders are 
known to your customers for 
quality and value. They can 
make handsome profits for you! 

Feature Shinola Paste and 
Liquid Wax Polish, and the 
popular new Shinola Suede 
Cleaner. Bixby Jet-Oil haslong 
been known as “the world’s 
fastest shine” for scuffed and 
dirty shoes. And many cus- 
tomers choose 2 IN 1 Paste 
and Liquid Wax Polish for 
quick, bright shines. Display 
and in windows...for profit- 
able sales. 


Dhsplay, SHINOLA- BIXBY = 21N1 foe Deofec 
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Sifton Defends Wage and Hour 
Act at USWA Meeting 


Rocnester, N. Y.—Hailing the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, commonly known as the Wage and 
Hour Law, as “perhaps the most forward step” in the 
program of social legislation enacted in the past seven 
years, Paul Sifton, Deputy Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States Department 
of Labor, reminded members of the United Shoe Work. 
ers of America in convention here last week that this 
law has sometimes been described as the “keystone o! 
the arch.” 

“If it locks and supports the entire structure,” saic 
Mr. Sifton, “it is because it lops off certain excesse; 
of the economic system that were as fatal for busines. 
itself as for the workers. It says that labor, whereve 
employed in interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, must be paid at leas! 
a certain irreducible minimum—a rising minimum that 
reaches 40 cents an hour on Oct. 24, 1945, or earlier, 
as may be provided under the provisions of the act. 

“It says that labor may not be exploited over in- 
humanely long working hours. To that end it assesses 
a penalty against the employer in terms of time and a 
half the regular rate of pay for hours worked in excess 
of certain national standards. It sets a standard of 44 
hours a week for the first year, decreasing to 40 hours 
in 1940. It is a law modest in its requirements, but 
mighty in its potentialities. 

“Thus it is still another device shaping the environ- 
ment for the worker. It lifts from him the pressure 
to sell his labor at any price it will bring, however low, 
even for starvation wages. Similarly it lifts certain 
pressures from the employer. It frees him from the 
temptation to exploit labor at inhumane standards 
simply to meet the competition of other exploiters. It 
improves the lot of both by disseminating that mass 
buying power upon which our economic machine de- 
pends if it is to function under modern conditions. 

“Thus the worker, at least the worker in the lower 
wage level, gains a higher standard of living, a more 
generous participation in the national wealth. The em- 
ployer profits from a more contented labor supply and 
an improved market for his goods. Society as a whole 
gains in a reduction of the bill it has to pay in the 
form of relief necessary to supplement wages that are 
wholly inadequate, and in the removal of one out- 
standing cause of industrial conflict.” 

Powers Hapgood, national director of the United 
Shoe Workers of America, told delegates attending the 
convention that the United States Commissioner o/ 
Immigration has ruled that the Bata Shoe Company 
of Czechia will not be permitted to bring any more 
instructors into the country for its Maryland plant, and 
that the 100 now here on temporary permits must |-ave 
the country before January 1. 

A resolution was passed ending the “tolerance peri- 
ods” of eight weeks each year when overtime \ ork 
was permitted at the regular rate of pay. Herea'ter, 
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THE OHIO LEATHER COMPANY, GIRARD, OHIO 





and fine styles 


“Birds of a feather flock together” in all the 
world of style. That’s why leading shoe stores 
display their fine style merchandise against 
the rich colors and the stunning designs of 
Mohawk Carpets. There’s a lot of quiet but 
strong selling in Mohawks, for their deep, soft 
pile persuades testing feet that yours are the 
shoes they want. There’s a lot of sturdy, close- 
woven strength in Mohawks, too—they wear 
a profitably long time. In the broad Mohawk 
line you'll find just the right texture, color and 
pattern for your store. Write Mohawk first 
before recarpeting. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, Ine. 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


AGAIN WE SAY 


MOHAWK 
as 


STAGE YOUR SMARTEST STYLES 
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the resolution says, all contracts will have a 40-hour 
weekly provision, and all time worked over that will 
be at the rate of time and a half. 

Another resolution which was passed provides for a 
distinctive label on all products made under USWA 
contracts so that the products may be more easil; 
identified by prospective purchasers. 

The convention went on record in favor of trying tu 
provide for the check-off system in all USWA contracts. 


Would Tax Transient Merchants 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Transient, migratory and casua! 
merchants of shoes, with no established places of busi 
ness in the towns they visit, would have to pay a licens: 
fee of $250.00 annually and post a bond of $250.00 1. 
ply their itinerant shoe merchandising in Buffalo, unde: 
the terms of an ordinance which will be introduced ini 
the common council Oct. 11. 

The ordinance was drawn up by Attorney Carl Hol! 
man, representing the Buffalo Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, and is supported by the Better Business Bureau, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and has the silent 
support, at least, of about 10 lawyers and some other 
citizens who recently were sold shoes by a couple of 
canvassers and then had to bring legal action to re- 
cover their money. 

Indications are that the ordinance not only will be 
passed but also, and what is more important, that it 
will be strictly enforced. Funds for the enforcement 
are being collected by Harry J. Deters, business man- 
ager of the Buffalo Shoe Retailers Association, while 
Benjamin Etkin, president of the organization, will 
put the entire strength of the organized shoe retailers 
of the city and environs behind the enforcement offi- 
cers. 

Efforts to stop irresponsible selling of shoes have 
long been made by Mr. Deters while President Etkin 
has made the matter one of the leading leatures of his 
administration. The ordinance drawn up is patterned 
somewhat after that of a similar one protecting the 
photographic industry which has stood the test of the 
courts. 

The decision to introduce the licensing ordinance was 
made at a meeting of the Buffalo Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation on Oct. 6, at MacDoel’s, attended by approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the shoe retailers of the city and 
which unanimously endorsed the work of a committee 
which has been working on the idea for some time. This 
committee was composed of C. I. Lanich, H. J. Deters, 
Ollie La Reau, M. Santercole and Attorney Carl Hoff- 
man and in cooperation with Chairman Gertis of the 
Shoe Committee of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. Nieberg, of the Buffalo Better Business Bureau. 

The report of this committee brought out the fact that 
there are several cases in the city where city and county 
relief clients have had foot trouble and other ailments, 
due to the improper fitting of shoes and for that reason 
Mr. Deters expressed the opinion that the Health De- 
partment would also cooperate in the enforcemen' of 
the ordinance as a health measure. 
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Putting it bluntly 


“Made of (eellan (oa ; 


is the profitable answer 
to your Spring fashion problem 


Straws in the wind indicate that Spring and Summer of 1940 are bringing 
a continuation of the vogue for heavy-looking shoes, like the balloon-toed 
number illustrated. @ And you know that men are going right on insisting 
that shoes be comfortable, especially when days wax warm. @ So we 
hasten to remind you that you dispel this apparent conflict of ideas — 
satisfying your customers on both scores, and bringing them back for 
more — when you feature shoes of Gallun’s Cretan Calf. @ For this hand- 
some leather (like our other famous vegetable tannages) has all that plump 
richness and virility needed in the popular husky shoes, plus a luxurious 
softness that means comfort from the first moment. @ This softness lasts, 
despite repeated wetting and drying. Cretan Calf has also remarkable 
fidelity to shape and color. And there is nw free acid to affect sensitive 
feet. @ So cash in on comfort as well as fashion, with the Gallun numbers 
to be found in the catalogs of leading manufacturers. Check them on your 
next order. A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS WOULD WANT YOU TO SEE 4 THE SPORTSLAX LINE FIRST! 


For many months, Hood stylists have been sketching 1 They will want smart 
— designing — selecting fabrics —to give you a stand- \ sandal styles . . . up- 
out line of 1940 sandals and oxfords. And now these to-the-minute pat- 
smart New Hood Sportslax styles are being shown. { ; 
Wait until you see them—and you'll thank us for big- | tors . . . Gay bse — _ 
ger profits next spring! \ the newest in fabrics 
The 1940 Sportslux hit a new fashion high. They will and they'll expect to 
give you new features your customers will “go for” on \ find them in your store! 
sight. Don’t miss the Hood salesman. | 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. Branches at: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapo |is. 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 
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Prices Steady in Leather Market 





Trading Inactive with Prices Remaining Unchanged 
from Peak Reached Two Weeks Ago 


Boston, Mass.—The week closed last 
Saturday was the most inactive of any 
since the advent of war sent hide and 
leather prices sky-rocketing. There 
was very little trading but list prices 
of leather remained unchanged, moving 
neither up nor down. In the packer hide 
market there was a flurry of buying on 
Thursday, Oct. 5, during which 30,000 
hides, or one-third of the week’s 
slaughter, were bought by tanners. The 
better grades sold on a basis of 15% 
eents and the poorer grades at 15 cents, 
also unchanged from the peak attained 
two weeks previous. 

An interesting and informative ré- 
sumé of what has happened has been 
prepared by Maxwell Field, secretary 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. “During the .month of 
September,” he points out, “hide prices 
advanced over 50 per cent, leather 
prices advanced 25 to 30 per cent and 
shoe prices, where they were advanced 
at all, were increased 5 to 10 per cent. 
Tanners were free to admit that despite 
advances of 6 to 8 cents per foot secured 
on their leathers, another 1 or 2 cents 
was necessary for them to break even 
in replacing this leather with the higher 
priced hides. 

“Those shoe manufacturers in New 
England of men’s shoes and staple 
women’s shoes who had secured in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 25 cents for 
their shoes, depending on type and 
grade, indicated that these advances 
represented less than one-third to one- 
half the normal advance which would 
be necessary to cover the increases in 
their leather and other raw material 
tosts in the present market. Manufac- 
turers of women’s novelty shoes retail- 
ing in volume under $5, however, did 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 





Dates to Remember 


Annual Meeting Tanners Council of 
America, Palmer House, Chicago, 
DE siccsetsnecuber October 19, 20, 1939 

Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chicago 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 

October 30, 31, 1939 

Beefsteak Dinner Boot and Shoe 
Travelers Association of New York, 
Mecca Temple Casino, New York 
City, Wednesday Eveni 





November 1, 1939 
Spring Showing Shoe Fashion Guild of 
America, Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
November 1, 2, 1939 
Shoe Market Days Iowa National Shoe 
Travelers Association, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
November 12, 13, 1939 
Volume Shoe Manufacturers Spring 
Opening, Hotels New Yorker and 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 
December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1939 
National Shoe Fair, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago Jan. 2 to 5, 1940 
Charlotte Shoe Show, Hotels Charlotte 
and Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C., 
Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1940 
25th Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Northwestern Shoe Retailers 
Association, Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn January 7, 8, 9, 1940 


Annual Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers and Michigan 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 7, 8, 9, 1940 
26th Annual Convention Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa January 21, 22, 23, 1940 





Shoe Production in August 
Gains Over °38 





PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND | 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 


ONS 
OF Pane aveueT ene 


Washington, D. C.—Total production 
of footwear, other than rubber, for the 
month of August, 1939, amounted to 
42,948,923 pairs, a gain of 27.8 per 
cent over July, 1939, and of 1.6 per 
cent over August, 1938, according to the 
latest figures released by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
For the 8-month period, January to Au- 
gust, inclusive, production so far this 
year has amounted to 284,536,834 
pairs, representing a gain of 10.5 per 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year. 

In the 8-month period, men’s dress 
shoes showed a gain of 11.9 per cent 
or 5,443,626 pairs over the correspond- 
ing period last year. In the same com- 
parison, men’s work shoes showed a 
gain of 14.2 per cent or 2,126,171 
pairs; women’s shoes, a gain of 14,1 
per cent or 14,747,615 pairs; youths’ 
and boys’, 10 per cent or 1,076,177 
pairs; misses’ and children’s, 13.4 per 
cent or 3,519,884 pairs, and infants’, 
13.7 per cent or 1,914,556 pairs. 
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Keen Interest in Shoe Design Contest 



















In connection with newspaper ads in local papers featuring this design 
contest, The Fair used this well-planned window display to bring atten- 
tion to the competition. 


Cuicaco—The Fair, Chicago depart- 
ment store, used the above display in 
one of its State Street windows to tie 
in with Brown Shoe Company’s Air 
Step Amateur Shoe Design Competi- 
tion, showing in the background an ad- 
vertisement from a national magazine 
in which the contest was announced. 

“We also ran ads in local newspap- 
ers,” said Sol Katz, merchandise man- 
ager at The Fair, “and every salesper- 
son in all departments in which wo- 
men’s clothing and accessories are sold 
was instructed to call this contest to 
the attention of every customer she 
waited on. We have had requests for 
thousands of application blanks and we 
genuinely feel that this contest, with 
its attendant publicity, has done much 
to help us promote Air Step shoes. 





This amateur shoe design contest 
closes at midnight October 31, and judg- 
ing from the response to date, women 


of all ages in America have definite 


ideas about the kind of shoes they want. 
Following the first announcement, de- 
signs by the hundreds started coming 
to the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
from every part of the United States, 
Mexico and Canada. Every conceivable 
type of shoe is represented, from very 
conservative to extreme high-style. The 
response of the trade also has been 
highly favorable, this being attributed 
to the fact that the competition has 
a direct tie-up with the product. Sketch 
Book Entry Blanks in quantities run- 
ning well into six figures have been 
distributed to Air Step retailers to give 
to their customers and prospects. 





Prices Steady in Leather 
Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


not receive any general increases due 
primarily to pressure by shoe buyers 
who refused to consider granting in- 
creases claiming that they cannot raise 
their retail prices until the Spring sea- 
son is under way, and also to the fact 
that retail shoe sales in September have 
‘been poor so that these buyers did not 
need many shoes. 

“On Oct. 3 the Army Quartermaster 
Corps in Boston awarded a contract to 
the International Shoe Company for 
210,000 pairs of army service and gar- 
rison types of shoes at an average price 
advance of 12 per cent in a period of 
only three weeks. This increase of 12 
per cent in army shoe prices, in our 
opinion, and for reasons mentioned be- 
low, best reflects present market trends 
and deserves the careful attention of 
every member of our trade. 

“The award granted on Oct. 3 to 
the International Shoe Company was 
for service shoes (Type E) 50,000 at 

$3.23 and 50,000 at $3.28; and garrison 
shoes (Tyne A) 55,000 at $3.99, and 
55 000 at $4.09. 

“There can be no comparison of the 
prices quoted on garrison shoes with 





orders taken in recent years, because 
since 1936 this type of army shoe has 
been manufactured in the shoe factory 
at Leavenworth Prison. It is interest- 
ing to note, nevertheless, that in August 
of this year an order for 136,610 pairs 
of garrison shoes was given this prison 
factory at a price of $3.55 per pair. 

“On Sept. 12, just three weeks earlier, 
awards were granted for the same type 
of service shoes, as follows: 

“International Shoe Company—50,000 
pairs at $2.89; 50,000 at $2.96; 50,000 
at $3.03. 

“Brown Shoe Company—100,000 pairs 
at $3.19. 

“Joseph M. Herman Shoe Company— 
67,100 pairs at $3.47—% per cent, 20 
days. 

“The increase of 12 per cent reflected 
in the low prices of $2.89 and $3.23 
entered by the International Shoe Com- 
pany on these two orders for identical 
shoes may well be considered an ac- 
curate barometer of actual market 
trends of higher prices for heavy sole 
and upper leathers during this period. 
There are no substitutes, no skimping, 
no cutting corners in manufacturing 
an armv shoe to government svecifica- 
tions. The 35-cent advance in the price 
of these shoes made bv the largest com- 
pany in the country in comnetitive bid- 
ding, can only be considered, therefore, 
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as a fair advance in view of average 
increases of 50 per cent in hide prices 
and 30 per cent in the price of leather 


during the month of September.” 


Newspaper Ad Tells 
Of Price Increase 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—-The McFarlin 
Clothing Company, which has a large 
men’s shoe department, took cognizance 
of impending price changes in “An 
urgent message to our Nettleton sho« 
customers,” which appeared as an ad 
vertisement in local newspapers, Sat- 
urday, October 7. 

It contained a facsimile of a news 
dispatch from Boston which teld of 
sharp increases in leather and hide 
prices since the beginning of the Ev- 
ropean war. 

The advertisement said that as a re- 
sult of increases in the wholesale cost 





An Urgent Message to Our 


Nettleton Shoe Customers 


CONCERNING AN IMPORTANT PRICE CHANGE 
THAT GOES INTO EFFECT NEXT TUESDAY 


As @ remit of the increase in the wholesale cost of wether the Nettietor 


$10.50 Nettleton Shoes 
Wl Be $10.88 


$3.00 Nettleton Shoes 
Wil Be $13.50 

$12.00 Nettleton Shoes 
Wl Be $1250 


$15.00 Nettleton Shoes 
Wil Be $15.50 











McFarlin Clothing Co. 


+95 Mai STREET EAST 
wy ENE THE GOOD CiO'HES COME Fa 





of leather, the Nettleton Shoe Company 
has announced new prices throughout 
the country next Tuesday. Customers 
were urged to buy before then. 

The ad said that after Tuesday the 
$10.50 Nettleton shoes will be $10.85; 
the $12.00 shoes will be $12.50; the 
$13.00 shoes will be $13.50, and the 
$15.00 shoes will be $15.50. 

Shoe manufacturers here are prepar- 
ing their sample lines. The new sam- 
ples will be given to the salesmen in 
the field along with prices about No- 
vember 10. 


Lease Shoe Department 


EvuGENE, Ore.— Litelson Bros. of 
Salem, Ore., has just leased the shoe 
department in the new Miller Depart- 
ment store and has appointed William 
Miller as department manager. 
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Lockwedge to Hold Four 
Contests for Shoe Retailers 


CoLuMBus, OH.0O—In connection with 
National Dr. Locke Shoe Week, Oct. 23 
to 28, the Lockwedge Shoe Corporation 
of America is holding four contests for 
retail shoe people. The first contest, 
or Contest A, offers a first prize of $50 
and a second prize of $25 in each of five 
groups of cities based on population, 
to the shoe salesmen selling the greatest 
number of pairs of Dr. Locke shoes for 
women during the week of Oct. 23. Con- 
test B offers the same prizes to the 
stores or individual window trimmers 
or display men submitting photographs 
of the best window displays of Dr. 
Locke shoes for women, made during 
this week. Contest C offers similar 
prizes to the stores or advertising 
managers or copywriters submitting 
tear sheets of the most representative 
Dr. Locke women’s shoe newspaper pro- 
motions conducted during this week. 
And Contest D offers a first prize of 
$100 and a second prize of $50 to the 
buyer or manager of the department 
submitting in 200 words or less the best 
outline for a successful Dr. Locke shoe 
promotional idea other than newspaper 
advertising or newspaper displays. 

Judges of the contest are Russell C. 
Lewis of Vogue, J. M. Baskin of 
Women’s Wear Daily and B. C. Bowen 
of BooT AND SHOE RECORDER. 

Special newspaper ads, window 
posters and a Dr. Locke Week Idea Bul- 
letin filled with promotional ideas have 
been worked out and are available to 
Dr. Locke agents in making Dr. Locke 
Shoe Week successful. 


Feltman & Curme 
Employees Hold Picnic 


DENVER, CoLo.—Between 50 and 60 
employees of the Feltman and Curme 
Stores in this district attended a com- 
pany picnic, recently, at the mountain 
resort of Deckers, Colorado, the first 
such event held in a number of years. 

Stores participating in the picnic in- 
cluded the two in Denver, the Pueblo 
store and the one in Colorado Springs. 
Until several years ago, stores in the 
Denver District had always held such 
a picnic. This year’s event heralds the 
revival of that custom. 

Employees report having a grand 
time at the full-day’s picnic, playing 
softball and pitching horseshoes. 


Oppenheim Opens 
Corrective Store 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. Arnold Oppen- 
heim has recently opened a new store 
at the location formerly occupied by the 
Dr. Kahler Shoe Shop at 624 S. Olive 
Street. Mr. Oppenheim’s new store will 
handle a full line of men’s and women’s 
arch and corrective shoes. 

iness on opening day was excel- 
lent and Mr. Oppenheim looks for a 
Steady growth for his new store. 


Colorado Travelers Protest 
License Requirement 


DENVER, CoLo.—The members of the 
Colorado Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, have peti- 
tioned Nels W. Smith, governor of 
Wyoming, protesting the requirement 
that all salesmen traveling in Wyoming 
take out a driver’s license for the State 
of Wyoming regardless of whether they 
already carry one for their own state 

They now have the assurance of the 
superintendent of the Highway Depart- 
ment that the governor and that depart- 
ment are trying to work up a bill for 
the next legislature which will elimi- 
nate the necessity of this extra license 
for out-of-state salesmen. 

If this bill is successful it will benefit 
not only the traveling shoe salesmen, 
but also all salesmen traveling the 
State of Wyoming. 


Announces Glove Colors 


New YorkK—Fifteen colors for wo- 
men’s gloves have been chosen for 
Spring, 1940, by the Textile Color Card 
Association in cooperation with its 
glove color committee, it was announced 
today by Margaret Hayden Rorke, man- 
aging director of the color organiza- 
tion. Advance swatches of these shades 
have just been released to members of 
the association. 

The new colors are: Rose Cinnamon, 
a subtle, rosy spice shade; Flagship 
Navy, a clear swagger navy; Turftan, 
animated russet shade; Fernleaf, light 
mossy green; Pirate Red, vivid orangy 
red; Tahiti Violet, misty bluish violet; 
Bali Coral, lively coral shade; Jewel 
Gold, gleaming golden tone; Aquarelle 
Blue, new aquamarine; Capri Pink, 
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soft mauvish pink; Blue Petal, deep 
sky blue; Hawaii Rose, American 
beauty or magenta tone; and Monaco 
Green, cool light green. 

The repeated colors are India Brown 
and Matinée Beige. The 1940 Spring 
Glove Card, showing the above 15 col- 
ors, is now in preparation. 


Capitol District 
Shoe Men Elect 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Word has come 
to Ernest R. Park, president of the 
New York Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
that the following have been elected 
officers of the Capitol District Shoe As- 
sociation, comprising retailers of Al- 
bany, Troy and Schenectady: 

President, William Phillips, of the 
William H. Frear Company, Inc., of 
Troy; first vice-president, John W. 
Mills, Walk-Over store, Schenectady; 
second vice-president, Arthur Converse, 
Albany; secretary, Leo Converse, Troy; 
treasurer, Mason W. Hall, of Patton & 
Hall, Inc., Schenectady. 

The meeting was held at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel at Albany, Oct. 3. 

George Wriston spoke on the United 
States Constitution. 

While no vote was taken, sentiment 
expressed generally was in favor of 
holding the next state convention at 
Syracuse. 


Cook Takes Over 
Children’s Shop 


PaLM BEACH, FLA.— Elmer Cook, 
well-known shoe man, has taken over 
the Buster Brown Shoe Store located 
in the Comeau Arcade, and will per- 
sonally operate it. Mr. Cook, who for- 
merly owned several shoe stores, is a 
specialist in fitting children’s shoes. 





Du Pont Shoe Exhibit at. Atlantic City 


ys ph meet > * 
ae 
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of its store on Atlantic City 





The Du Pont Company recently d 


Boardwalk to a striking display of shoes by Dunn and McCarthy of Auburn, New 
York. These windows are used regularly in featuring the different Du Pont 
products and as a part of the campaign promoting “Better things for better living 


through chemistry.” 


Cards and posters in this interesting shoes window pointed 


out that Dunn and McCarthy shoes are made with Compo Adhesive as produced 
by the Du Pont Laboratories and on machinery furnished by Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation. 
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St. Louis Firms Oppose Undue Price Rise 





Leading Shoe Manufacturers Selling Present Stocks at No 
Advance—Ultimate Increase on Spring Shoes to Range 
from 20 to 40 Cents If War Continues 


St. Louis, Mo. — All the leading 
manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
St. Louis shoe market are of one voice 
in proclaiming the fact that they are 
opposed to any undue advance in the 
price of shoes, that shoes made up be- 
fore the rise in the market for leather 
and materials have been, and are being, 
sold at no advance. 

For the past six weeks, however, this 
question of price has held the center of 
the stage in the minds of those who 
make up the great shoe manufacturing 
industry of St. Louis. About the time 
plans were completed on the new Spring 
sample lines and while first samples 
were still in the works, the war came 
along and upset all cost figures. The 
result has been much confusion and 
complete uncertainty except for one 
point: namely, that if the war continues 
there is certain to be an increase in 
prices. At this writing it looks as 
though the ultimate increase on Spring 
shoes will range from 20c. to 40c. per 
pair for the same grades over last sea- 
son’s prices. 

Some prices, of course, already have 
been advanced on current reorders; yet, 
first advances announced, for example, 
by the general line houses the middle 
of September range from 5c. to 15c. did 
not apply to all lines or types. It was 
a case of repricing and readjusting 
prices on individual shoes based on last 
season’s cost figures. Branded lines 
tied to a nationally advertised retail 
price thus far have not been disturbed, 
except in the few instances where floor 
stocks have had to be replenished at 
new and higher levels of price for up- 
per leather, soles, etc. In fact, in every 
ease where the price has been upped, 
it has been due to the fact that the 
manufacturer has had to buy new mate- 
rials at current prices. 

Powerful forces are working both for 
and against increases. These forces 
probably come to grips in a more con- 
centrated form in St. Louis than in any 
other shoe city. Here a volume of over 
200 million dollars annually is done at 
wholesale. In addition approximately 
75 million dollars worth of shoes are 
purchased by chain buying headquar- 
ters located in St. Louis. On the one 
side manufacturers insist that prices 
must go up or quality down. On the 
other hand, particularly chain oper- 
ators, insist that retail price grooves 
cannot be jockeyed about, that success- 
ful retail distribution has discovered 
and established certain price levels at 
which the public will absorb large quan- 
tities of shoes. These buyers insist that 
shoes must be built to definite retail 
price grooves and not to quality stand- 
ards decided upon by the manufacturer. 


On the other hand, manufacturers who 
have built their businesses on the basis 
of quality will think a long time before 
they will abandon such a policy. In 
eases where such manufacturers have 
established their standards-of quality 
behind an advertised trademark there 
can be no compromise. It is admitted 
such lines will have to settle on a 
higher retail price. 

St. Louis manufacturers in previous 
periods of price change have refused to 
juggle quality and the general feeling 
at this time is not to do so. 


Labor Costs a Factor 


Another factor of uncertainty and 
one affecting price is the advance in the 
base pay of labor with a concurrent 
reduction in the number of working 
hours per week. No one yet has been 
able to figure out how much this change, 
effective October 15, is going to increase 
shoemaking costs. Guesses from St. 
Louis range from 8c. to 15c. per pair. 

Currently, shoe manufacturing in 
this section is at an end of the season 
low ebb. Some re-orders have been re- 
ceived, but volume is below a year ago 
on the whole. Indications clearly point 
to the fact that dealers in placing or- 
ders for fall shoes switched a very 
considerable part of their purchasing 
power to staples. High style factories, 
therefore, have suffered for lack of cut- 
ting during September and October. 
Thus, 1939 as a whole probably won’t 
be marked down as a profitable shoe 
year for the specialty plants; whereas, 
factories making the less perishable 
types will come out with comfortable 
gains and better profit showings. 


Michigan Travelers Hold 
First Meeting of Season 


Detroit, Mico.—The Michigan Sho 
Travelers Club opened its season’s 
activities recently, at the Statler Hotel, 
and will hold regular meetings ever) 
two weeks hereafter. 

President Bruce Dickman presided 
Twelve new members were admitted t. 
the club. Regret was expressed at th 
absence from the meeting of Herma 
Meyer who was unable to attend as h 
was confined at home seriously ill. Thi 
was the first meeting since the forma 
tion of the club, four years ago, tha 
Mr. Meyers was not on hand. 

The evening was devoted to discus 
sion of plans for the annual conve: 
tion the first of the year. 





Recovers from Accident 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A. B. Clark, 
Pacific Coast representative for Antioch 
and Zulich shoes, is now out of the ho 
pital after having suffered a broken 
leg from being hit by an automobile as 
he was alighting from a street car some 
two months ago. He is now progressing 
very nicely. 

“A. B.” as he is affectionately known, 
is termed the youngest “old shoe 
traveler” on the road. He expects to be 
back calling on his friends in the course 
of a few weeks. 


W. H. Hootkins Returns 
To Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX.—William H. Hootkins 
has just returned to his home here, 
after spending the Summer at Long 
Beach and Hollywood, Calif. During 
his rest on the Coast, he suffered a 
slight relapse, so will not be able to 
cover his Texas-Cklahoma shoe selling 
job for the Freeman Shoe Co. for this 
season. Ernie Neuoffer, who has so 
ably substituted for Billy during the 
past two seasons, is again on the road 
contacting the Freeman accounts. 





Colonial Purchases Large Modern Factory 





Boston, Mass.—Kivie Kaplan, of the Colonial Tanning Company, Boston. re- 


ports that Colonial has 


one of the largest and most modern patent 


leather factories in the country at Canton, Mass., where the company plan: to 
make from 3000 to 4000 additional sides, bringing their total production to ap- 


proximately 8000 sides per day. 


his plant, located on a 22-acre tract of land in the heart of Canton, is fully 


by 
This new plant marks 


Tanning Company. 





T 
contend for the production of patent leather. The factory, formerly oper:ted 
Thayer-Foss Company, cost over $300,000 to build. \ 
another step forward in the steady growth of the Col: nial 
It will also benefit the town of Canton as the plant will 
employ approximately 300 men. John Porter will be general manager of the 
factory. 


FRO: 
ocr 
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YOU CAN'T “CHEW UP” 
A SCUFFLESS HEEL 


Cinder walks, curbstones, iron grates in the sidewalks and car 
pedals can “chew up” ordinary heels about as quickly as a 
wire-haired pup. But not if the heels are Scuffless. For Scuffless 
PYRAHEEL plastic heel covering has a sleek, hard surface 
that won't dent, crack or scuff. And it looks new as long as 
you wear the shoes. Ask the sales person to show you shoes 
with Du Pont Scuffless heels. They're so practical —and they'll 
give you much better wear, and look smart much longer. You 
can get shoes with Scuffless heels in leading.shops almost 
nae 2 everywhere. 

Black suede stepin pump made by KANE, DUNHAM Gi 

4 KRAUS, INC. Has interesting lizard and hidshin leaf 

design {rom open toe to hath throst. With elastic gore 

to make it ht snag —and Scuffiess heel to help beep 1 


looking new. You'll want « pair for immediate wear! PYRAHEEL 


780. v. ©. Fat. ore, 


FROM VOGUE 
OCTOBER '5 


€. i. OV PONT DE NEMOURS &6 COMPANY TINC.)... 
PLASTICS OEPARTMENT, ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


...and here’s A DOGGONE GOOD SALES POINT, ‘oo! 


@ It’s so easy to specify Scuffless “PYRAHEEL” on your orders. 


And, man, how it will increase your sales power! Scuffless heels 


give you something extra to talk about—give you a sales point 


women are quick to appreciate. By all means take advantage of 
these heels that won’t scuff—that look new for the lifetime of the 
shoes. And remember, they always match perfectly in color and 
effect. Write Scuffless “PYRAHEEL” on your orders. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 






































As Advertised in 
Esquire 




















GRANT LAST 





ST. LOUIS 


with WINTHROP’S 
Original PERMAFLEX 
Construction 


A smart new seamless bal pattern on an excellent fitting 
medium toe Custom Last. Made with a half double sole and 
leather heel. PERMAFLEX CONSTRUCTION. 
74180... Thrush Viking Calf with Hand Rubbed Antique Finish. 
64180.. Black Thorny Calf. 

AA 8-12, A 7%-12, B7-12,C 6-12,D6-i2 ...... $4.85 
Terms 5% 30 Days ..Prices subject to change without notice | 






















WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY | 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 


MISSOURI 

















Designer Discusses Fall Trends 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Miss Lee Hess, de- 
signer and stylist for Schwartz & Ben- 
jamin, was guest speaker at the open 
house held recently in the shoe depart- 
ment of Hochschild, Kohn & Co., in 
Baltimore. Miss Hess discussed fashion 
trends in Fall shoes before several 
large and interested audiences, pointing 
out how closely shoe designs are re- 
lated to ready-to-wear. The spat shoes, 
for instance, give the foot the “covered- 
up, corseted look,” so important in coats 
and dresses. “Tip-Toe,” a popular Cus- 
tomcraft pattern, with closed toes but 
an opening on the vamp above the toe, 
Miss Hess described as a “covered-up 
shoe with an opened-up feeling.” The 





low-heeled types, suggesting pre-revolu- 
tionary styles, some with buckles, are 
young and pretty and go well with the 
short skirts. The half-way—medium 
height—heels, follow the same down-to- 
earth trend. They are light in feeling 
and designed to wear with dressy as 
well as tailored clothes. 





Provides Dancing Shoes 

GRAND Rapiws, Micu.—The new Civic 
Ballet has made Paul Steketee & Sons 
its shoe center, here. They were chosen 
by the Ballet’s director, Phil Oster- 
house, because of their diversified col- 
lection of dancing shoes. In addition to 
a large regular stock, special orders 
ean be filled promptly. 
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Designer to Make Play Shoes 


New YorkK—Kenneth B. Keyes, well- 
known shoe designer, has entered the 
manufacturing field, with a factory lo- 
cated at Everett, Mass. Mr. Keyes in- 
tends to concentrate on play and leisure 
shoes, using on all his patterns a sp 
cial platform sole and layer heel, both 
constructions being fully patented. In 
addition to designing and manufactur- 
ing his own line, Mr. Keyes plans to 
continue his work as a free-lance de- 
signer. His temporary quarters in the 
Marbridge Building in New York wil! 
shortly be replaced by more spacious 
offices in the same building. 






Factories Report 
Capacity Production 


SOMERSWORTH, N. H.—Shoe factorivs 
in this city report capacity production 
to fill orders now on hand and others 
that are pouring in at a rapid rate. 

Illustrating the rush, employees of 
the Somersworth Shoe Co. recently 
asked for an afternoon off so they could 
attend the annual Rochester Fair, a 
big event in this section. The manage- 
ment granted the request on condition 
that the workers work extra time dur- 
ing the week to keep up with the rush 
orders. 

A bright outlook was also voiced by 
other manufacturing’ establishments 
here. 






Increases Production 


Boston, Mass.—Lucius Beebe & 
Sons, Inc., of Boston, has increased 
production at its Bristol, Pa., plant. 

This company has recently entered 
into an arrangement with the Dimond 
Leather Company of Boston to mer- 
chandise the entire Beebe line of 
Corona Patent and Side leather. 

The main offices of both companies 
will be located in the Beebe Building, 
129 South Street, Boston. 





Moves Plant 


Oconto, Wis.—The Quality Shoe & 
Slipper Co., Chicago, is moving its plant 
to Oconto and expects to be in produc- 
tion here, by the end of the month. 
A. F. Weston has been named super- 
intendent of the plant, which wil! em- 
ploy between 30 and 40 persons at the 
start with the payroll increased to 
about 100 when in full operatio: 





C. A. Mielke Named 
Bradley Shoe Manager 


SaRasoTaA, Fita.—Carl A. Mielke has 
been named manager of the show de- 
partment in Bradley’s, according to 
Samuel Fryvolent, owner. Mielke is 4 
graduate in orthopedics and practope- 
dics, and has had a number of . cars’ 
experience fitting shoes. He comes to 
Bradley’s from Rutland’s Boot Shop in 
St. Petersburg. 
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Maracain Kid in Maracain Kid in Air- 
Grape tones in a way Blue with Hunt- 


scalloped tie. Red ing Pink—a_ vibrant 
Grape, Parma Rose combination to be 
and Phlox Pink are worn with white. 


the colors. Designed Strap sandal, _ espe- 
by Ullman. cially designed by 


Ullman. 


Maracain Kid Leads the Field 
in Play Shoes for Spring. 1940 


WHEREVER color and surface interest are indicated in 
a spring shoe pattern, Maracain Kid is specified. It lends 
itself to color as readily as the petals of a flower. Its nat- 
ural grain has the texture value which is so newly impor- 
tant. For spirited shoes to be worn in American resorts 
this winter and spring, use Maracain Kid, New Castle’s 


nomination for a 1940 success. 


Vers Crs le (Fitna A | | ” Xf GZ, mpany 


100 Gold cHreet, New York Cry 
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TALKING WINDOWS START THE SALE 


For Your World’s Fair 


Window Trim 
PRICE TICKETS and CARDS 





STEP OUT IN 


f 
i 


~~ 





Aquamarine, yellow, 
on white. 
Any assortment 
of price tags: 
6 Doz. $1.10 
12 “ $2.00 


ESALE ® TALKING WINDOWS START THE SALE 








color trim each month. 





Samples on request to show you 
how they effectively give you a new 


Merchants Service Dept. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘ost 
Yroc™ og “et Only Shoe by! Provides this 100% Cus! 











© Robn Nu-Matics are the ONLY Cushionec 
Shoes which are 100% Nail-less. Not Nai! 
less in Name Only, but Nail-less in Fac: 
© The Robn Nu-Matic Cushion Extends over 
the Entire Bottom of the Shoe. It is th 


ioni 1 Rohn Nu-Matic Featur< 
sre, Becilt-i bie 


niet pre pa @ United States and Canada Paten: 


Rights Protect You on these 100‘ 
Nail-less Nu-Matic Cushioned Shoe: 
@ Rohn Nu-Matics with their Ou 
standing Built-in Features Sell fo 
$5. $6 and $7. Backed by Nation i 
Advertising, powertal Dealer Helps 
— and an Unusually Efficient IN 
— DEPARTMENT 

Start Cashing in on this BIG 
“MERCHAND SING Op tan 

ity Now, Write for More Inform- 
ation About the Rohn Nu-Matic 

Line and the Rohn Franchise 


ROHN SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
$12 FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





R. P. Boothby President 
Of Ault-Williamson 


AvusuRN, Me. — The Board of Di- 
rectors of Ault- Williamson Shoe Co. 
have elected Richard P. Boothby to the 
presidency, filling the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the recent death of William 
H. Bain. Mr. Boothby, well known to 
shoe buyers from coast to coast, is 
elevated from the position of sales man- 
ager, in which capacity he has made 
many friends and an enviable record. 

Other changes include the election of 
Harold Cooper as vice-president, and of 
W. H. Whittum, now assistant - trea- 
surer, to the Board of Directors. Presi- 
dent Boothby announces that the com- 
pany will continue its present policies 
in the production of women’s Goodyear 
Welt and Littleway shoes to retail at 
$5 to $6 under the trade name of “Air 
Tred.” Especial emphasis will be placed 
on alert and timely styling for this 
well-known feature shoe, which already 
has a number of exclusive construction 
features. 


McFee Joins Dickerson Store 


San Francisco, Catir.—H. J. Mc- 
Fee has been added to the staff of the 
Dickerson Shoe Company, here, in 
their Sutter Street store. Mr. McFee 
is a popular shoe salesman from Santa 
Rosa, where he has been for the past 


six years. He was formerly with the 
White House Department Store in that 
city, and has had many years’ experi- 
ence in the shoe business. 





Horse Enthusiast 


Ernie Barbush, operator of the shoe 
salon in the William B. Schleisner Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa., is a horse enthusiast 
and is seen here on one of his favorite 
mounts, Brigham. Not only does Mr. 
Barbush enjoy riding but he is seen in 
various events —. Harrisburg Horse 


Adds to Factory 


HANOVER, Pa.—An addition to their 
plant in the form of an addition to the 
left wing of their factory is being made 
by the Hanover Heel and Inner Sole 
Co. of this cfty. The building is ex- 
pected to be completed and ready for 
occupancy by November 1. 

The addition will give 10,000 more 
feet of space and will be used both for 
the extension of manufacturing opera- 
tions and for storage. It also enables 
the placing of a railroad siding in ad- 
dition to the one already in use, and 
will thereby facilitate the handling 
both of material and finished product. 


Reopens Following 


Remodeling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.— Boyd’s Shoe 
Store has been formally reopened at 
106 Main Street, after closing for a 
period while extensive alterations were 
completed. The improvements inc!ude 
air-conditioning. 

A white marble entrance is flanked 
on either side with the latest and most 
modern type of windows. Indirect 
lighting has been introduced inside the 
store and in the windows. 

M. Solin, manager, reports a great 
opening day, when one of the special 
attractions was the gift of a hanbag 
with every pair of shoes. 
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ECONOMIZE when You Modernize 


Philipsborn's, Washington, D.C., planned and equipped by Grand Rapids, 
including Grand Rapids’ Twin-Ray direct-indirect lighting units. 
The finest type of modernization need cost you 
no more than an ordinary “compromise job.” 
Only Grand Rapids’ vast experience and efficient 
production could make this amazing fact possible! 


Moreover, the economy of “first cost” is not 
the only economy assured you by Grand Rapids 
planning! The flexibility and interchangeability 
of Grand Rapids equipment provides repeated 


Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Please have your nearest repre- 
sentative call on us on his next 
visit to our city, and discuss the 
money-saving possibilities of 
Grand Rapids Modernization. 


SYOLINAULSNOD * SYOLVIINGVIIad 


sueseeeeeseeaaanes Write Us or Mail This Coupon —Today! ese eee eee eee 


with the HELP of 


GRAND RAPIDS 


economies through repeated opportunities for 
rearrangement or expansion of the original 
equipment. 

Ask a Grand Rapids representative to call. He 
will gladly discuss your individual problems... 
and explain how, through Grand Rapids Modern- 
ization, your store can count on increased traffic, 


better business, greater efficiency and more profits. 


STORE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factories: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
BRANCH OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


B-10 
Name 


Street. 


City 





WHERE 
TO 
BUY 


Slippers 


Send for Catalogue 


WEITZMAN SHOE CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


Women's Shoes 


The patented Throat Opera 
IN-STOCK - ALL LEATHERS 


no slipping ©- 
ne goping = 
mo “biling” oo 
Made on 
special pump lasts. 


Widths AAAA-C. 
Sizes 1-10. $2.35 


M. J. SAKS SHOE CORP. 
152 Duane St. New York City 5 


ree SRP SeESPRP ESP RE RPSP RP SERRE 
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Leather Soles 


For 


wet weather 

shoes... street 
shoes... all 
outdoor shoes 
the ideal sole is 


LEATHERPLUS 


waterproof .. . longer 
eee more 


flexible. 
Write 


VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
mokers of VAN TAN innersoles 
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NEW... 
Gaby Siapers 


Simple Formula Increases 
Children’s Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


buy her children’s shoes, and very 
often another place to buy her own 
shoes.” 


Getting Things in Shape 


On first coming to the department, 
Mr. MeWaters began to look around to 
see what was the matter. The depart- 
ment had been steadily losing money for 
a long time, he knew. He knew, too, 
that women wanted to buy shoes for 
their children—HAD to buy. The store, 
itself, was a leading one in the city 
with the well-to-do trade. 

He decided on his plans. First the 
stock needed shaping up, due to ac- 
cumulated odds and ends. There proved 
to be a bad lack of sizes‘in the most 
popular shoes. Five hundred pairs of 
ladies’ flat heels, none over size five, 
would have to be sacrificed to clear, and 
to get all ladies shoes of any kind what- 
soever out. “I wouldn’t give away to 
the temptation to sell any ladies’ shoes 
at all, for I know that the best thing 
to do about ladies’ shoes in a children’s 
department is to forget about them,” 
explained Mr. McWaters. “And that 
includes flat heels and all. Just tell 
people they are downstairs, or wherever 
they are—and the farther the better— 
for, wherever you let ladies’ shoes in, 
everything, including the interest of 
the salespeople, goes to them, and the 
children’s business, really a better busi- 
ness done properly, just goes to the bow 
wows.” 

Shaping up in the department had 
been made necessary by a condition 
brought on by not watching sales in 
certain sizes and then regulating by 
demand, explains Mr. McWaters. For 
instance, he soon found that in this de- 
partment after size three in girls’ shoes, 
the best seller was sport shoes, 600 
pairs selling from December through 
February. Things like this, he believes, 
should not only affect buying, but 
should dictate it. 

In the Burger-Phillips store shaping 
up proved to be more difficult because 
of a system limiting department buy- 
ing to department income, and sales 
were very low at the time. But, by 
gradually clearing and buying watch- 
fully, with a constant view toward 
shaping up, the department had a $600 
buying increase last Fall, and later a 
$1,200 increase. Today, says this man- 
ager, the department is “all shaped up 
and doing a rush business.” 

“T’ll admit,” added Mr. McWaters, 
“that this shaping up was far easier 
in a children’s department, although 
often not done there, than in a ladies’ 
shoe department, due to the matter of 
style. A lady buying shoes for herself 
finds a vacant seat and asks for, say 
black dress shoes. Then we show her 
several pairs, often to find that, in spite 
of a pretty full assortment, we still 
haven’t the style she wants. Lost time 
and lost opportunity. 














IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS 
SELLING « « - 


Baby shoes always make fine gifts 
—and these new slippers will make 
even better ones. They’re dainty 
— colorful — and most appealing 
when presented in our new, trans- 
parent display boxes. Retail $1.00 
to $1.75. Shown is No. 1242 (3-8) 
in Pink, Blue, Red, Royal Blue and 
Tan Felt. Make a showing and 
you Il make a hit with gift shoppers. 


MRS. DAY'S 
IDEAL BABY SHOE CO. 
DANVERS, MASS. 








“This is rarely the case in a chil- 
dren’s shoe department. For dress it is 
pretty sure to be a plain black or white 
center buckle shoe for girls, and a tan 
or two-tone sport for school. For boys 
it is usually a shark tip black or brown 
oxford, in almost every case the price 
depending on the customer’s circum- 
stances. Seventy-five per cent of the 
shoes sold children are “in style” 365 
days in a year, and those styles haven't 
changed for many years. Really, if a 
few very simple rules are adherred to, 
the children’s business is truly a wrap- 
up. Personally, I would rather be in it 
than any other—I don’t think there is 
any shoe experience like it.” 

But Mr. McWaters does believe that, 
aside from either department or stock 
management, there is a special aptitude 
the manager or salesperson must have 
in children’s shoes. They are, as he 
put them, a real liking for children and 
a photographer’s “see the birdie” type 
of patience and skill. Not everyone, he 
thinks, is suited to running a children’s 
department, but for the lucky ones who 
are suited, he thinks it is the most 
profitable and interesting field. 


Lloyd Frissen in New Location 


TACOMA, WASH.—Lloyd Frissen /1as 
moved to a new store on the corner of 
the Winthrop Hotel building. is 
former location was at 718 Broadw.y. 
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Ci stretchable footwear is IN. 


Smart women love its foot flattery, the way 
it hugs the arch, and makes every foot 
look well-turned. And all these irresistible 
qualities depend on one thing . . . the elas- 
tic fiber in the backing of the shoe. 

Shoe manufacturers and stores are dis- 
covering an elastic backing that will add 
fine service to the allure of beauty, as a plus 
for consumer satisfaction. It’s made with 
CONTROLastic. 

You'll welcome shoe backing cloth of 


CONTROLastic because CONTROLastic 
really controls. This amazing new Firestone 
fiber uses nature’s secret of strength .. . 
multi-ply construction. Each tiny strand is 
made up of from 3 to 5 layers of pure rubber. 
This insures firmer control, longer elastic 
life because CONTROLastic has high resis- 
tance to the deteriorating effects of foot 
perspiration. It’s well worth while to look 
into the extra advantages of CONTROLastic 
Shoe Cloth. For samples and further infor- 
mation, write or phone. 


NOW ...IN ELASTIC SHOE CLOTHS—IT’S 


Firestone 

















The only tic Yarn using Nature's 
Moded ot of Moke Ply oe le 


FIRESTONE RUBBER & LATEX PRODUCTS CO., Fall River, Mass. © 128 W. Jist St., New York quam 


(PHONE LO 5.2835) 






























TO 
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Bowling Shoes 








PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING SHOES 
‘s Men's Women's 
Daas 
aed "Combination Bole 
Right Feet 























Soles and Heels 
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SQUARE CORD 
Soling Material is double 
compressed, stiffer, 
better wearing resistance 

More economical 


THE LITHOX corp. 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO, U.8.A. 





















Nurses’ Shoes 

















5 EYELET 
NURSES’ OXFORD 
IN-STOCK 












on 
NEW OSCO 
— PLIABLE 


recess 
No. 6144 Black 
Glove Kid. 
No. 6145 White 


Glove Kid. 
AA-EE $1.35 


OWENS SHOE CO. 


28 Goodhue St., 
Salem, Mass. 





















Work Shoes 


































Obituaries 


James R. Waterson 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—James R. Waterson, 
87, for the past ten years connected 
with the Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
as a service representative in the St. 
Louis district, died suddenly in the 
St. Anthony Hospital, St. Louis, Sun- 
day, Oct. 1, following an automobile 
accident while on his way from Flora, 
Ill., to St. Louis, Friday, Sept. 29. 

Mr. Waterson was born in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and moved to Elgin, II1., 
when his father, the late John W. 
Waterson, became superintendent of the 
Selz-Schwab Shoe Co. Later, when his 
father became sales representative of 
the Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., he 
and his brother, Frank, who is now 
District Manager of the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee territory, joined the Compo 
organization. 

Besides his brother, Frank A. Water- 
son, he is survived by his widow and 
two children, James and Mary Eliza- 
beth. Interment was in the family lot 
at Elgin, Il. 


Walter A. Davis 


Swampscott, Mass.—Walter A. 
Davis, 71, retired shoe manufacturer, 
member of numerous fraterna! organi- 
zations and past Selectman of Swamp- 
scott, died suddenly, October 2. 

Born in Falmouth, May 2, 1868, he 
was the son of the late Joshua W. and 
Katherine Bourne Davis. Coming to 
Lynn at the age of 17 he went to work 
for the Enoch & Johnson Leather Com- 
pany, later serving as foreman for the 
concern. Soon after he went into the 
shoe business for himself, known as the 
Davis Shoe Company. After 25 years 
in the shoe industry he liquidated the 
business in 1927. 

As a young man he was prominent 
in the Y.M.C.A. and the Central Con- 
gregational Church, here. He was a 
82d degree Mason of the Mt. Carmel 
Lodge, a life member of the Ionic Club, 
a former president of the Rotary Club, 
past-president of the Homestead Golf 
Club, one-time member of the Tedesco 
Club, a member of the Swampscott 
Tribe of Red Men, and also a member 
of the Wenham Golf Club. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons 
and a daughter. 





O. R. Butterfield 


ATHOL, Mass.— Ossian R. Butter- 
field, 66, who for nearly 25 years con- 
ducted the Hamilton & Butterfield Shoe 
Store, here, died October 3 at his home 
in Leominster, Mass. 

Mr. Butterfield had been retired 
from business since he sold out his in- 
terest in the Athol store, and also at 
Greenfield to his partner, the late 
Harry Hamilton. For several years his 
health had been poor. 

Mr. Butterfield came to Athol in 1908 
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RELETHA 


banishes 
price worries! 











Reletha is a highly satis- 
factory substitute for 
leather sock linings. It has 
a fine, leather-like appear- 
ance .. . is very durable 
. . » has a firm, leathery 
pliability . . . does not 
wrinkle or crack. Use 
RELETHA to keep costs in 


line! 



























PROSPECT MILLS CORP. 
15 Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass. 





















from Greenfield, and during his Athol 
residence was a leader in the mercan- 
tile life of the town. He was a mem- 
ber of all the Masonic bodies and a 
former commander of Athol Comman- 
dery, Knights Templar, and also of 
Aleppo Temple of Boston. While an 
Athol resident he was prominent in 
bowling circles and organized and 
bowled on the Merchant’s Team for 
several years as well as other bowling 
aggregations. He leaves a widow and 
son. 


Arthur H. Geifman 


Otrumwa, Iowa — Arthur Henry 
Geifman, owner of Henry’s Shoe Store, 
a small shoe shop at 124 South Market 
Street, died, recently, from gunshot 
wounds and injuries given by some 
blunt instrument shortly after he was 
found near the cash register in his store 
by his assistant returning from lunch. 
He is believed to have been the victim 
of a daylight holdup, though the amount 
of money taken has not as yet been e- 
termined, and no suspects have been 
arrested. 

Mr. Geifman graduated from the (t- 
tumwa high schools in 1935. and for a 
time worked in the Golden Eagle store, 
here, for his father before opening 4 
shoe store of his own. 

-He is survived by his parents and 
one sister. 
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CURTIS-STEPHENS- EMBRY. CO. nc 


READING, 


Price Takes Back Seat 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 
leather, and at a reasonable price. It 
is felt the illustrations and the copy will 
bring a man to a Young window. Then 
the inviting displays, plus the appear- 
ance of the store itself will permit a 
Salesman to ask ‘And will you take a 
brown or a black leather for your sec- 
ond pair?’ 

“Price is featured in the ads, but it 
is toned down and subjected to com- 
parative inference. Resources of the 
stock and the shoes being appealing in 


looks from both comfort and style 
Make up the dominant thought. 


FITTING QUALITY 


IN 


ro-tek-tiv Shoes 


WHICH HELP NORMAL FEET GROW NORMALLY 


Is well demonstrated in 


THE UNLACED TEST 


This young girl is fourteen years old, five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs 140 pounds. The shoe is size 8 AA. 


She is flexing a shoe, unlaced, yet it stays snug at 
the sides and does not slip at the heel. 


The features built into Pro-Tek-Tiv Shoes, em- 
bodied in the design of the lasts and patterns are the 


answer. 


For the rest—Full grain upper leathers, leather 
counters, leather heels and finest sole stock, skilled 


workmanship and 


TWENTY-SIX STYLES CARRIED 
IN STOCK 


Give the reasons why many of the most 


rue 
News 
ABouT 

SHOES” 


important stores in the country have 


“gone Pro-Tek-Tiv.” 


Let us send you the WHOLE story in 


the booklet 


The Shoes of Tomorrow—Today 


We need only a post card request. 


Sold only on a strict dealer protection 


basis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“A catch phrase was wanted for this 
campaign that would cause men to read 
the copy, also to get the ads away from 
the usual run of the mill, sterotyped 
men’s shoe copy. This phrase would to 
be good in order to compete with the 
war and other scarehead news in the 
papers. ‘Young’s Will Pay You $1 Per 
Minute’ is the headline chosen which is 
explained in the text of the advertise- 
ment to men, ‘Because you save at least 
$2 per pair for the two minutes it takes 
to step out of the high rent district to 
a Young’s store.’” 

This campaign will run in the Los 
Angeles dailies with several sized ads 
in the ‘series, some three column ten 
inches; some two column, eight inches; 


and some five-inch single column. All 
will carry the same catch phrase. Sev- 
eral of the ads will feature certain 
things such as “35 styles on hand- 
stained shoes,” and “27 styles on hand- 
lasted, light-weight models and the 
like.” 


Adds to Factory 


KENNEBUNK, Me.—The Kesslen Shoe 
Co., here, has awarded contracts for 
a two-story, 50 x 50 addition to its shoe 
factory at 4 Main Street, to cost $10,- 
000 without equipment. Harry Maltz- 
man of Brookline, Mass., is the general 
contractor, and Winebaum & Wexler, 
Boston, the architects. 























St. Louis Jobs 








ee eee ee oer eS oom ore 
We 
mean @The largest selec- 
it tion of cancellations, 
eeu rane ——— om 
e etter t. sou 
never ceewersee (men's. 
women’s, c ren's). 
before All top-notch values 
such and styles that will 
enable you to make 
values LONG PROFITS 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Ask the St. Louis Factories 


“While in town see Weil” 


M. K. WEIL SHOE Co. 


1326 Washington Ave. St. Leuis, Me. 
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Job Lots 








TAKE YOUR PICK! 
JOB LOTS 

$250,000 in high quality 
women's shoes 


BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
Dept. R12 79 Reade St. New York 

















Establish Headquarters 
In Detroit 


Detroit, MicH.—The general head- 
quarters and executive offices of The 
Lear Shoe Company, Inc., operators of 
shoe departments, have been estab- 
lished at 1249 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
Offices were formerly at 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 





N.E.S.L.A. Approves 
Minimum Wage Rate 


Boston, Mass. — Directors of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation have voted their approval ef the 
35-cent minimum wage rate which has 
been recommended by the Shoe Indus- 
try Committee. Their approval takes 
the form of a resolution adopted at a 
meeting held October 4, which reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act provides that the Administra- 
tor shall appoint an Industry Commit- 
tee which shall recommend to the Ad- 
ministrator the highest minimum wage 
rates for the industry which it deter- 
mines, having due regard to economic 
and competitive conditions, will not 
substantially curtail employment in the 
industry, and 

“WHEREAS, a Shoe Industry Com- 
mittee was duly appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator, which committee author- 
ized an investigation of conditions in 
the shoe and allied industries and con- 
ducted a public hearing where testi- 
mony was received from all interested 
parties as to employment and economic 
conditions in the industry, and 

“WHEREAS, this Shoe Industry 
Committee has unanimously recom- 
mended to the Administrator a min- 
imum rate of 35 cents per hour, and 
also requested that this recommenda- 
tion be made effective at the beginning 
of the next shoe season after promulga- 
tion of the wage order, now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Of- 
ficers and Directors of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association here- 
by voice their approval of the recom- 
mendations of this committee and fur- 
ther that this new minimum rate be 
made effective no earlier that the start 
of our industry’s Fall season, on May 
15, 1940, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of this committee, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Administrator and also be made 
public to all members of the shoe and 
allied industries.” 


Allied Kid’s Sales Rise 


New YorKk—Sales of the Allied Kid 
Company in September amounted to 
$1,307,828, the second largest total for 
a month recorded by the concern, it was 
announced recently. Due to advance 
buying the volume of deliveries for the 
period exceeded those for any month on 
record, the company made known. 

Sales for the three months ended with 
September amounted to $2,853,865 
against $1,962,002 in the same months 
of 1938, and deliveries aggregated 13,- 
934,143 sq. ft. and 9,580,707 sq. ft., 
respectively. 


William O. Bentley 


Boston, Mass.—William O. Bentley, 
vice-president of the Kistler Leather 
Company of Boston, died in the Newton 
Hospital early Sunday morning, Oc- 
tober 8, after a very brief illness. He 
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WSTOLK PRE WETS 






539—White Elk 
538——Patent Leather 


Are you getting a repeat business 
on children’s shoes? Do mothers 
bring the kiddies again for their 
new shoes, or are you passed by? 
One sure way, retailers have 
learned, of insuring steady trade, is 
by selling the Elam line. Scientifi- 
cally fitting shoes, durably made, 
and priced just right for both 
mothers and merchants to accept 
eagerly. When you’re thinking 


about your repeat business, start 
thinking about selling Elam’s Pre- 
Welts. 


FS. ELAM SHOE CO. 


RN. Y, 











was striken in his office late in the af- 
ternoon of the Thursday preceding his 
death. 

Mr. Bentley had been with the Kistler 
Leather Co. 31 years, having associated 
himself with the concern in 1908 as 
purchasing agent and in charge of ac- 
counting for all the tanneries at Lock 
Haven, Pa., where he formerly had been 
a partner in a large agency: 

During his association with the Kist- 
ler Leather Co., Mr. Bentley had served 
as director since 1918 and as vice-pres- 
ident since 1921. He was active in the 
business until he was stricken. 

Mr. Bentley was born March 28, 1869, 
in Lock Haven, Pa., where he was active 
in local affairs, serving on the city 
council for a number of years and as 
mayor for one year. 

Since coming to Boston in 1921, Mr. 
Bentley had resided at 131 Sargent 
Street, Newton. He is survived by his 
widow; a son, F. R. Bentley, of Lincoln, 
Mass.; a daughter, Mrs. E. O. Kintzing, 
and two grandchildren, of Hammond, 


Ill. He was president of the Clark 
Printing Company, of Lock Haven, ‘or 
a number of years and a member of 
several Masonic organizations in t iat 


city, where he was past master of “a- 
Fayette Lodge; past high priest of -a- 
Fayette Chapter, past commander 
the Hospitaller Commandery and al: 
member of the Williamsport Consist: ry, 
of Williamsport, Pa. 
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AINTY TOE STYLES for the Fall season call for 
Matched Pairs by Celastic. 


TRIM ON THE FOOT — Celastic brings style to the eye in 
the neat smartness it gives the toe. Celastic brings com- 
fort to the foot by eliminating wrinkled linings. 


THE QUALITY 


TRUE TO THE LAST — Celastic reproduces the lines of 


BOX TOE 


each pair of lasts — accurately — smoothly. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IN NAME 


IN COPY APPEAL 


AND IN 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Brought National Acceptance by Shoe Retailers 


tor Seb Lee Shocs tor Men a eee 


[A statement by Mr. John A. Bush, President of Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.: ] 


A LITTLE over a year ago our company de- 
cided after two years of careful study that the 
opportunities in the shoe business lay in the 
direction of greater specialization. 


We decided to combine the resources of Brown 
Shoe Company and the Central Shoe Company, 
then operating as general line houses. 


As part of this plan we set up what is known as 
the United Men’s Division of Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, and as a part of their line created a spe- 
cialty brand of men’s shoes which were christened 


“ROBLEE”—the name of one of our founders. 


Although this new line was not to be in full 
production until the spring season of 1939, we 
recognized that the keystone of our effort was an 
advance acceptance by the trade. 


So we adopted the tactics of the automobile 
industry and applied them for the first time, we 
believe, to the shoe business. 


This took the form of a series of curiosity ads 
in BOOT & SHOE RECORDER in which we did 
not reveal the name of our product but very 
briefly stated what we intended to do. 


These curiosity ads led up to a bold statement 
of our new policy of specialization and to a pres- 
entation of the name and more details regarding 
our nolicy in the form of four-page inserts in 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER. 


Boot and Shoe 


This series, vitalized by a new idea in pack- 
aging, was followed by newsy advertisements 
leading up to a full presentation of the line at 
the Chicago Shoe Fair in January, 1939. 


Up to that time no national magazine advertis- 
ing had appeared. But by the time the first adver- 
tisements were published in consumer media we 
found a wide knowledge and acceptance of the 
Roblee brand among the country’s retailers. 


You, of course, know something of the success 
of this program to date. So far this year the busi- 
ness of the United Men’s Division has been more 
than double the combined men’s volume of 
Brown Shoe Company and Central Shoe Com- 
pany of a year ago. 


In spite of the fact that we have been advertis- 
ing only a few months, we were gratified to learn 
recently that a check among retailers showed 
Roblee to be the third brand in demand among 
the trade, exceeded only by brands which have 
been advertised for a great many years. 


Many factors contributed to the exceptional 
results in launching the Roblee name, but we are 
frank to tell you that we do not believe we would 
be in the position we are today on Roblee with- 


out the power of BOOT & SHOE RECORDER. 


Of course, we expect to continue with new and 
interesting ideas in the exploitation of Roblee in 
your very fine and influential publication. 


Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT 
BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


the fol- 





EXPERIENCED SALESMEN for t 
lowing territories, well-known line ot 
Ternis Sandals and Rubber Footwear: 1. Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia; 2. North Carolina ana 
South Carolina and Eastern Tennessee; 

4. State ot 


Georgia, Florida and Alabama; 

Texas. Address 2444, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 
eS 





O'2 ESTABLISHED BEACH AND PLAY 
SHOE CONCERN specializing in fast 
high styles, seeks experienced salesmen, all terri- 
tories open. Give full details. Address 2442, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





QANTED:—Salesman for side line. Straigh. 
Commission Basis to sell women’s Arch and 
Novelty Shoes in case lots to a width to retail 
for $4.00 and $5.00. Sulkis Shoe Compan; 
Marlboro, Mass. 





SALESMEN: Southern territory with fol- 
lowing of shoe chains, department stores, 
ard shoe stores, to represent a well known 
manufacturer of shoe dyes and dressings. Large 
commissions. Write experience. Address 3441, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








FOR LEASE 


OR Lease in one of Miami's best stores— 
Men’s shoe department, and Ladies’ hose and 
kethook departments. Established location. 
‘almer’s, Miami, Fila. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: Model K United Shoe Machinery 
Gearless Sole Cutter, 59 x 20 to 24” wide, 
deep base. Address #436, care Boot & Shoe 
pareee, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 








LINE WANTED 


PLAY Shoes, Wedges, Sport or Beach types 
for slack wear, to sell to shoe and sportswear 
departments by experienced producer with estab- 
lished following California or Coast territory. 
Would consider outstanding line of women’s 
novelty style shoes. Address $438, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


W INDOW DISPLAY MATERIAL, including 
attractive tforms. ques, etc.; con- 
dition, used s period. Address $426, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








MANAGER. BUYER, SALESMAN, 25 
years’ experience fine and medium shoes; 
employed; references; ready any time; Ohio 


or Michigan preferred; ten years present posi- 
tion with department store. Consider position 
in any capacity. Address $349, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





UYER-MANAGER available. Many years 

experience in both women’s specialty and 
family shoe stores. New England connection 
preferred. Young, alert, qualified. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. Harry Glickman, 
100 Waterman Street, Providence, R. I 





CREDIT MANAGER with merchandising. 





sales promotion experience; nine years 
shoes; can invest; available immediately. Ad 
dress 2443, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 1627 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

XPERIENCED SALESMAN with large 


middle west firm would like to make a 
new connection. Address $440. care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 209 So. State St., Chicago. 








FOR RENT 


AVE AVAILABLE FOR OCCUPANCY 
IMMEDIATELY store now doing $60,000 
volume of business annually in fast growing 
business section of Brooklyn. For further in- 
formation please call Cecile Realty Corporation, 
Yt Ae 14th Street, Brooklyn. Navarre 








FOR RENT 


to manufacturer two upper floors of 
the former Irving Drew Shoe Com- 
pany building in heart of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, industrial section. 
These are eproof and have 
sprinkler system and elevator serv- 
ice, containing 29,000 square feet cf 
space and an adjoining building 
with 7,500 square feet can be ob- 
tained if needed. Heat furnished by 
the main plant and all utilities 
would be furnished by the tenant. 
— for a new small industry. 
rite: 


The Irving Drew Company 
1658 Eleventh St., Portsmouth, O. 




















FOR SALE 


$8,000 will purchase progressive Brooklyn 
’ family shoe store. Yearly increases 
for past 7 years. Popular priced shoes. $75.00 
rental. Good lease. Address Box F-825, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 















SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-518! 































Buyers of Surplus Stocks 

We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shees 
or retal 

QUANTITY NO OBJECT 

| KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Ine. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 





















WE BUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
randed Shoes such as 
Enna-Jettick, Vital- 


















88 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 17-7887 New York City 



























PATENT ATTORNEY 













v 


lat. Off, 
invention 






records searched 
or Trade Mark 














Changes Managers 

Erie, Pa.—The Nobil Shoe Store has 
made a change of managers. Nate 
Friedman, who has been associated 
with the firm for some time, was given 
the responsibility of managing the Erie 
store, and Bernard S. Goldfarb, for- 
merly manager of Miller United Shoe 
Store in Cleveland, Ohio, will take ful! 
charge of Nobil’s store in Sharon, Pa. 















= 








box n 
address should be counted. 
Classified advertising is payable in 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 


mam charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
umber is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with 2 maximum of 46 words. 


Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication “™® | 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


SALESMEN’S NEEDS 








HEEL REST 


Developed by the 
plastic industry 


$1 Doz. ¢ °9 Gross 
“Wa WINDOW ART DISPLAY 


1324 Washington 
St. Louis, Mo. 








CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


Ready now is the most complete line 
of materials for the holiday season 
ever assembled by this house, includ- 
ing—Fabrics, Leatherette, Silk Cord, 
Drapes—and in fact everything to 
make your windows pull. 

Write for sample line up or visit our 
show rooms. 


ARROW DECORATING AND 
FIXTURE CO. 
19 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sal’imore Show Room: 1 S$. Hanover St. 

















Merchandising Idea 
Boosts Volume 


St. Louis, Mo.—Shoe volume at the 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney depart- 
ment store, here, R. C. Podesta, buyer, 
has been marked by a tremendous in- 
crease during July, it was reported, 
with a full 40 per cent better volume 
over July of 1938 already in. Tans and 
blacks are beginning to sell at an ex- 
tremely early point this year, Mr. Po- 
desta stated, with brogues and bluchers 
with double soles sure to be leaders. 
Antique finish is another highlight of 
the advance Autumn season, with prob- 
ably the strongest potential market for 
several years. 

An idea which considerably stepped 
up sport shoe sales for Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney’s first-floor men’s depart- 
ment during the latter Summer months 
was “selling up from socks” theme ex- 
perimented with very successfully. Like 
most other first-class departments, the 
store has always featured four or five 
prominent displays of sport and dress 
socks of continuous appeal with sea- 
sonal shoes displayed elsewhere. These 
are natural highlights of the depart- 
ment, and it was found, often brought 
back the same customer two or three 
times during the season to replace 
worn-out pairs. 

Shoe clerks now use sock sales as the 
basis for suggestion-selling of extra 
sport shoes or dress models—choosing 
the model to be suggested because of its 
fitness with whatever sock is being pur- 
chased. For example, when a man buys 
a heavy, green-ribbed sock, the infer- 
ence is sport shoes. Accordingly, the 
clerks endeavor to find out whether he 
is a golfer. If so, golf shoes are shown. 
If not, brown and white saddle or wing- 
tip oxfords are brought out and placed 
in his hand. In any case, the store has 
Managed to build extra sales sharply, 


* * 
EVERY SALESMAN NEEDS A 


ZIPPER 
PORTFOLIO 





FOR SHOE SALESMEN 


Carries 16 samples in two 
Mayers’ Paten racks — silk 
covered. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
22 x 13. 

PRICE $7.50 


WINSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


400 FIRST ST. UTICA, N. Y. 
* * 











without additional advertising or pro- 
motion cost of any kind. Naturally, the 
department doesn’t expect to sell more 
than a small percentage of those who 
buy socks from its displays—but the 
results have invariably been good. 


New Store Caters to 
Younger Trade 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia.— Junior Foot- 
wear, Inc., has opened a store at 205 
Laura Street, where, as its name im- 
plies, shoes for junior members of the 
family “From the cradle through col- 
lege” will be offered. Spencer Ladd, Jr., 
is owner and manager of the new busi- 
ness. Mr. Ladd has been identified with 
the shoe business in Jacksonville for 
many years, associated with his father, 
the late Spencer Ladd. A junior shoe 
shop is a new venture for Jacksonville, 
but the owner is assured that there is 
a need for just such a service, operated 
as it will be along scientific shoe-fitting 
lines. 


Improved Boll Shoe Store 


SHELDON, IA—A new glass brick 
front with colored lights around base 
of display windows, and new wood sides 
and ceiling in the interior of the store 
are recent improvements for the Boll 
Shoe store located at 927 S. Third 
Street, operated here since 1921 by Joe 
Boll and in the present location since 
1926. Mr. Boll’s son, V. W. Boll, is 
manager of the store, the only one in 
this territory handling only men’s and 
boys’ shoes. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


OF BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published 
weekly at Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1939. 


State of New York 
County of New York ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Everit 
B. Terhune, Sr., who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by _the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Chilton Company, Inc., 239 
W. 39th Street, New York, N. ¥.; Editor, Arthur 
D. Anderson; Managing Editor, Raymond L. Fits 
gerald; Business Manager, Everit B. Terhune, Sr. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each in 
dividual member, must be given.) Chilton Com- 
pany, Inc., Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadel 
phia, Pa. C. A, Musselman, 260 Sycamore Ave., 
Merion Station, Pa.; F. J. Frank, Laontaka Way, 
Madison, N. J.; F. ©. Stevens, 325 West End 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. 8. Hildreth, 
Wynwood, Pa.; G. H. Griffiths, 165 Montclair 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.; E. B. Terhune, 160 E 
48th St.. New York, N. Y.; John Blair Moffett, 
1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. A 
Barber, 185 Summit Lane, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. : 
C. 8. Baur, 76-77 Austin Street, Forest Hills, 
N. ¥.; J. HH. Van Deventer, 12 Phillipse Place, 
Yonkers, N. Y.: P. Fahrendorf, 19 Tunstall 
Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y.; Dorothy 8. Johnson, 1327 
N. Greenway Drive, Coral Gables. Fla.: Anne E. 
Tomlinson, c/o Bankers Trust Company, P. 0O. 
Box 492, Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y.: 
Ethel G. Breen, Trustee u/w of Charles W. Ander 
son, 51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.- 
Beneficiaries: Robert ©. Anderson, Percival EB 
Anderson, Charles W. Anderson, Jr., Annie L 
Clark; John Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—-Agent for J. Howard Pew, J. 
N. Pew, Jr.. Mabel P. Myrin. Mary Ethel Pew: 
Elizabeth J. Bailey and Ellwood B. Chapman, 
Trustees estate of James Artman, Deceased. 930 
Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Beneficiaries: Franklin Artman, Vera Watters, Al 
vin CC, Artman, Elizabeth J. Artman, Marion A. 
Pratt, George H. Pratt, by assignment, Edwin 
Moll, by assignment; Bankers Trust Co. and Wil 
fred T. Pratt as Trustees u/w of Eucene Sly 
F.B.O0. Beulah B. Sly, P. 0. Box 704, City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y¥ 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none so state) 
NONE. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
acribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 


>. B. TERHUNE, Pres. 
(Signature of business manager.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day 
of September, 1939. 
WM. A. MAAS, Notary Public, 
Queens Co. Clk. No. 1296, Reg. No. 1269, 
New York Co. Clk. No. 212, Reg. No. O-M-191. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 
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Handbags Follow Shoe Trends 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


When more color creeps into the shoe 
picture, then bags follow suit. So this 
year brown, green, wine and a little 
navy, are all selling in a limited way in 
bags as well as in shoes. Alligator—as 
all-over as well as trimming—is of 
unusual interest in shoes and so it is in 
tailored bags. This is especially true 
of alligator calf with which one or two 
tanners have done an outstanding job. 
As the season advances, more smooth 
or grained calf and kid are expected to 
sell in shoes and therefore in bags. 


Importance of Ready-to-Wear 


With a strong tendency to match 
accessory colors to the costume color, 
handbags should be keyed to ready-to- 
wear even more closely than usual. So 
play up the importance of black and 
brown, of green, rust, red and grey, 
and don’t forget the high style impor- 
tance of the greyed brown or taupe 
shade. Materials in costumes also have 
an important influence on bags, espe- 
cially fabric bags. Broadcloth, duve- 
teen, moiré, faille, all are in the style 
picture. Faille is frequently seen on 
handles of suede bags and has the very 
practical advantage of keeping the 
gloves clean. This use of faille or 
moiré as bag trimming ties up nicely, 
of course, with the same treatment in 
shoes. 

Then there are such treatments as 
bustle bows and ruffles which have been 
so successfully carried over from ready- 
to-wear to shoes and hats and hand- 


bags. 
Muff and Furred Bags 


The importance of muffs is reflected 
in two ways in bag styles. There is the 
big bag that is also a muff and there is 
the little “doll” bag that is made to fit 
inside the muff. The enormous interest 
in furs is seen in several furred models 
now on the market. These have been 
made to co-ordinate with shoes and 
gloves in the same materials and colors. 


Other Influences 


Other influences on style may be re- 
flected in the American bag market be- 
fore long. A new type of bag, made to 
carry gas masks and serve also as a 
war-time handbag, is the latest develop- 
ment in Europe. Such patterns may 
point the way to new trends in Amer- 
ica, or perhaps American designers and 
manufacturers may turn to Central 
and South America for inspiration. This 
will certainly happen if designers of 
shoes and ready-to-wear begin to look 
in *hat direction for next season’s 
styles. 


New Reed Store Opened 


LANSING, MicH.—Reed’s have opened 
a new store here with S. M. Fuller as 
manager. He was formerly located at 
Indianapolis and Nashville, with other 
stores of the Edwards Shoe Company. 
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Biging om, 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 

BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CURTIS, STEPHENS & EMBRY CO., INC., Reading, Pa. .................... 
ELAM, F. S., SHOE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

I I OO I co. ice ciewdiccie cine diocsctseccececccces 
FREEMAN SHOE CORP., Beloit, Wis. 

GILBERT SHOE COMPANY, Thiensville, Wis. 

GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 5 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. Boston, Mass. ...............-..-00ececeees Back C ove: 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. ... 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 

MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass. 

MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ill. 

NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. ....................0000005. 3rd Cove) 
OWENS SHOE CO., Salem, Mass. a 
Be Ce i MO, OOD, WE, occ Sissel ec cc ccc ndccccccccccccs 
SAKS, M. J.. SHOE CORP., New York City 

TRIMFOOT CO., INC., St. Louis, Mo. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., INC., New York City 

WEIL, M. K.. SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

WEITZMAN SHOE CO., Newark, N. J 

WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


ALLIED KID CO., Boston, Newark, Philadelphia 

COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Mass. 

FIRESTONE RUBBER & LATEX PRODUCTS CO.,, Fall River, Mass. 

GALLUN, A. F., & SONS CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. ......................0000- 39 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. ................... 2nd Cover 
KISTLER LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. 
LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., Gloversville and New York, N. Y. .................. 2, 3 
OHIO LEATHER CO., Girard, O. 

SETON LEATHER CO., Newark, N. J. 95 
VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO., Norwich, Conn. —. 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, ETC. 


DU PONT, E. IL, DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Arlington, N. J 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. 

LITHOX CORP., THE, Wapakoneta, O. 

PROSPECT MILLS CORP., Cambridge, Mass. . 
SHINOLA-HECKER PRODUCTS CORP., New York City 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. ...... 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


ARROW DECORATING AND FIXTURE CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 
KAWNEER CO., Niles, Mich 

MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, New York City 

WINDOW ART DISPLAY, St. Louis, Mo... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 

IRVIN RUBIN, New York City 

KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City ... 

POLACHEK, Z. H., New York City 

SCHANZ, INC. New York City 

TOLMAN-DAVIDSON ADVERTISING PRESS, INC. Boston, Mass. .......... 
WEReme GON, TOC, Wile, FE We in nnn icccc ccc ccwccssess. ccctcecsccecs 
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